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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


CAPT. GEORGE SHELVOCKE. 

SHELVOcK is a little township in Shrop- 
shire, some twelve miles from Shrewsbury. 
Round about it Shelvocke families were 
seated for many generations. In the printed 
calendars of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury we find the wills ‘of William Shelvocke, 
of Shardon (presumably Shrawardine), and 
of Richard Shelvocke, of Baschurch (proved 
in 1582 and 1597 respectively). One of the 
last of the Shropshire Shelvockes was Jolin 
Shelvocke, who died in the parish of St. Mary, 
Shrewsbury, in 1685, leaving a son C harles, 
and grandchildren John and Ellenor. His 
second wife (by whom he had no children 
died before him (also at Shrewsbury) in 1681. 
3! he was a well-to-do lady, by name Joyous 

Joyce, sister of George Hodson, gent., of 
the Lea, in Shropshire, and was possessed ot 
a goodly estate at Tregynon, in Montgomery - 
shire. In the last decade of the seventeenth 
century some members of the family had | 
taken to a seafaring life, and as a natural 
consequence settled in Deptford, Greenwich, 
and other places near London beloved of | 
sailors. By will dated 8 February, 1697.8, 
one Reynald Shelvocke, of Deptford, mariner, 
then belonging to H.M.S. Gloucester, left his 
all to his wellbeloved sister Ellener Harding ; 


he died on the high seas a bachelor before 
16 April, 1700, when the will was proved. In 
_| regard to his baptismal name it is worth 
noting that Acton Reynald is likewise a 
Shropshire township. Another seafarer of 
this name was Richard Shelvocke, a sailor 
on board H.M.S. Devonshire, who died at 
Kinsale, in Ireland, some time before 30 June, 


| 1696, on which day his estate was adminis- 


tered to by his relict Anne, then residing in 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

Capt. George Shelvocke, the well-known 
privateer, came, as his tombstone records, 
of a Shropshire family which had been 
long resident in Deptford, and was born 
in 1674 or 1675. His ‘ Voyage round the 
World by the way of the Great South 
Sea, perform’d in the Years 1719, 20, 
21, 22, in the Speedwell of London, of 

24 Guns and 100 Men (under His Majesty’ s 
Commission to cruize on the Spaniards in the 
late War with the Spanish Crown),’ &e., pub- 
lished in 1726, is summarized in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ It was followed two years later 
by a rival narrative, the very title of which 
is hostile, ‘A Voyage round the World, being 
an Account of a Remarkable Enterprize 
begun in the year 1719, chietly to cruise on 
the Spaniards in the great South Ocean,’ 
from the pen of William Betagh, who for a 
time had been Shelvocke’s captain of marines. 
Betagh was an Irishman, who, ‘ urg’d by 
his voracious appetite,” says Shelvocke, 
grumbled at short commons, grew insolent, 
and had to be excluded from the captain’s 
table and the great cabin. On the other 
hand, Betagh, while confessing to his prowess 
as a trencher knight, dwells upon his chief’s 
particular affection for strong liquors, espe- 
cially his “drinking of Hipsy, a liquor com- 
pounded of wine, water, and brandy, which, 
xy the admirers of it, is 7 call'd meat, 
drink, and cloth.” (“ Hipsy, by the way, is 
not to be found in the ‘ NE DD.) “As his 
wretended narrative is intirely a deception,” 
be writes in his dedication, “and his whole 
conduct an indignity to his country, I thought 
it my duty to give a genuine account of the 
man as well as our voyage.” Despite his 
failings, Shelvocke showed himself a brave 
and capable leader in times of danger. Far 
different was the conduct of the otticer ap- 
pointed to command the expedition, Capt. 
John Clipperton, from whom Shelvocke soon 
parted company. Even the virulent Betagh 
cannot deny the accuracy of Shelvocke’s 
description of Clipperton in a sea fight, 
grotesquely though it reads :— 

“Early the next day [12 Nov.. 1721] there came 
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Macao aboard of us 
og sir Commander Clipperton had left me designedly 
(as I have before related), that they went dire: tly 
to Guam, one of the Ladron Islands, where they 
were very well refresh and supply d with pro- 
Visions Capt. Clipperton weigh d with his ship 
in order to attack a ship of 20 guns from Manila 
who had lain quietly in the road with them all the 
time tillnow. Inapproa hing her, he ran hisshipupon 
the rocks, and soon found the enemy was prepar'd 
for him, for they had raised two batteries of half 
the ships guns to receive him. I am almost achannes 
to relat this man’s behaviour in this skirmish ; but 
as I think he deserves to be exposed I shall divulge 
it in the manner I receiv’d it from his: hief Otticers, 
who talk’d of it publickly at Canton; for Clipperton 
perceiving his case desperate, and the loss of his 
ship past redemption to all appearance, had 
recourse to his case of brandy for a supply of 
spirits to animate him in makinga vigorous detence ; 
but he took so abundantly of that intoxicating 
cordial, that he in an instant became dead drunk, 
and tumbled on the deck, and snor’d out his time 
in a beastly manner, whilst his tirst Lieutenant 
Davidson undertook the command of the ship, 
which he bravely executed till he was killd: he 
was succeeded by ( apt. Cook, their second Lieu- 
tenant, who made a handsome resistance, and got 
the ship afloat again after she had lain on the rocks 
48 hours, all which time Clipperton had been lost 
between sleeping and drinking as fast as he waked, 
so that he dud not recover himself till they were 
out at sea, and then by his impertinent questions 
and behaviour sufficiently convinced them that he 
knew nothing of what had passd during their 
engagement, &c., which lasted two days and two 
nights. 

Capt. Shelvocke died in the parish of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, London, according to the 
Administraiion Act Ron, 1743, of the Pre ro- 
gative Court of Canterbury, i.¢. in his son’s 
official residence in Lombard Street, on 
4 December, 1742, aged sixty-seven, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford. Near his tomb was placed a tablet 
to the memory of his wife Susanna, daughter 
of Capt. Richard Strutton, of Deptford ; she 
had died in 1711. He did not leave a will. 

His only son, also George Shelvocke, was 
born about 1702, and as a stripling of seven- 
teen accompanied his father on his voyage 
round the world. The implacable Betagh 
contemptuously refers to him as “Georgy” 
and as “an interloper.” ** He knew nothing 
of sea affairs,” continues the irascible captain 
of marines, 


they acquainted me that 


“or indeed of any thing else that was commendable | 


or manly. His imployment at London was to dangle 
after the women, and gossip at the tea-table; and 
aboard us, his whole business was to thrust himself 
into all society, overhear every thing that was said, 
then go and tell his father: so that he was more 
fit for aboarding school than a ship of war. Yet 
had this insignificant fellow a dividend of 660 pound 
out of one prize, in p wejudice to many honest brave 
men, destroy ‘d, lost and begger’d at the captain’s 
pleasure.” 


its transcription in ertenso :— 


It would be interesting to know whether 
the younger Shelvocke deigned to notice this 
tirade in his edition of his father’s ‘ Voyage, 
published in 1757, but I have not met with a 
copy. He was well educated and did some 
respectable literary work, including a trans- 
lation of Casimir Simienowicz’s ‘The Great 
Art of Artillery, published by J. Tonson in 
1729. The translation was made from the 
French version—a copy of the Latin original 
being unprocurable—and was undertaken 
purely by the encouragement of Col. Arm- 
strong, Surveyor-General of H.M.’s Ordnance. 
From 1742 until his death in 1760 he was 
Secretary to the General Post Ottice, Lombard 
Street, with a salary of 200/.a year. He was 
elected F.R'S. 10 March, 1743, and F.S.A. 
2 February, 1744. On 26 May, 1758, he 
married at Greenwich, as her second husband, 
a lady whom he described in his will, dated 
28 April, 1754, as ‘‘my loving cousin Mary 
Jackson, widow, now living with me.” He 
died suddenly in one of the oftlicial apart- 
ments of the General Post Office 12 March, 
1760, aged fifty-eight, and by his desire was 
buried with his father at Deptford. The 
inscriptions on their tombs are given in 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ edit. Drake, vol. i. (all un- 
fortunately published). 

His widow did not long survive, as she 
died 24 July, 1761, aged fifty-four, at het 
house at Knightsbridge, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey (see ‘Registers,’ edit. 
J. 1. Chester, p. 398). In her will she men- 
tions “ my dear Mr. Shel vocke’s picture drawn 
by Mr. Hymer (probably Highmore). By 
her first husband she had a son, Charles Jack- 
son, who was Comptroller at the Foreign 
Ottice, General Post Office, and was living, as 
late as 1793, at Tooting; and a daughter 
Mary, who married, 22 May, 1758, Benjamia 
Cooke, Mus.Doc., organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and died 19 March, 1784. 

Gorpon GoopwIy. 


‘ATH. OXON.,’ ED. BLISS: 
SIR W. RALEGH. 


Amoncst a number of MSS. penes ime, that 
formerly belonged to J. Payne Collier, is a 
letter dated 22 August, 1851, addressed to 
him by Dr. Bliss, and written apparently for 
the purpose of assisting him in the collection 
of materials for his papers on the life and 
character of Sir W. Ralegh. These papers 
were read at meetings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and were printed in the Arch«o- 
logia, vols. xxxiv. and xxxv. The letter 
contains so much of interest as to warrant 
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St. Mary Hall, Aug. 22, 1851. 

My pear Sir,— 

On my return home for a little space before I 
proceed to the sea for the remainder of the 
vacation, I tind your letter. You shall have an 
immediate answer, first assuring you that I have at 
all times much pleasure in giving you any assistance, 
and that I beg you will never hesitate to apply to 
me if you fane y I can do so. 

‘The cancel in Wood 1 would send you if I had 
one, although 1 am now ashamed that such a 
bibliographical curiosity ever was allowed—but I 

was then thirty-seven years younger than I am now. 
which is the only excuse (a very poor one, I allow) 
I have to offer. Wood states that Sir W. Raleigh 
“devirginated a maid of honour.” I printed an 
indelicate story told by Aubrey on this subject, and, 
when six or twelve (I forget which) copies had been 

winted, took out the tale and moleend it with some 
ines by Sir Egerton Brydges, which stand in the 
general impression. It was a premeditated cancel 
between the printer, my old friend Joseph Harding, 
long since dead, and myself: but you will do me a 
kindness not to notice it. There was a similar 
cancel in the account of Selden, both from Aubrey’s 
MSS. in the Ashmole, a selection from which you 
must know, printed about ISI2 or 1813, and which 
deserves to be referred to. 

I have looked at my slips of paper touching 
Raleigh, and find the following :— 

Matriculated at M: agdalen, Nov. 5, 1602: ** Gual- 
terus Rawleygh. Walceriensis, equitis filius an. 
nat. 16.” 

Matriculated at Corpus, Oct.30, 1607: “ Gualterus 
Ralegh. Dorcest. militis filius an. nat. 14. 

Matriculated at Exeter, Oct. 14, 1586: ** Georgius 
Rawlye. Devon. pleb. fil. an. 1s.” 

Matriculated ‘Alban Hall, May 4, 1582: “ Georgius 

taleghe. Buckingamensis gen. fil. an. 12. 

Matric ulated at St. Mary Hall, Dec. 1, 1581: 
Guilie limus Ralegh.’ 

‘Britannia a dialogue in verse, 
Marvell's works, iii. 

Life of William a .~ Ralegh, MS. Tanner, 103, 
oth 

Letters from him, MSS. Tanner, 278 and 290. 

Poems by Sir W. R. among Rawlinson’s MSS. 

When the University printed Raleigh’s works, I 
looked at a portion of the miscellaneous works, 
and corrected them, without making any parade of 
the matter, from MSS. in Ashmole, Bodley, and the 
B. Mus. It was not desired to give various readings, 
but I took such as appeared to me the best from the 
various materials before me. I think I have met 
with one or two poems that I fancied at a subse- 
quent time I had not before seen, but of this I am 
very uncertain ou say you are going to press 
immediately—if so I fear the otter of aid would be 
useless, but I shall be here for a week and will do 
anything I can. 

In great haste 
Very truly yours 
Butss. 

J. P. Collier, Esq. 

P.S.—I have been told that there are many most 
valuable original letters by Raleigh in the State 
Paper Ottice, and once was shown some transcripts, 
but not allowed to have them, fearing I might 
print. 


spondence on the subject, and Collier was | j 


aware of one of the leaves containing the 
memoir of Ralegh in Bliss’s edition of Wood's 
work having been cancelled, and another 
substituted for it; the memoir in question 
is included in vol. ii. (1815), and occupies 
pp. 235-49. The following lines appear in 
a foot-note at p. 239, in illustration of a 
passage in the text in which Ra zlegh is noted 
as “out of favour......... [inter alia) for 
devirginating a maid of honour” 
But in vain she did conjure him 
To depart her presence so, 
Having a thousand tongues t’ allure him, 
And “put one to bid him go. 
When lips invite, 
And eyes delight, 
And cheeks as fresh as rose in June 
Persuade delay, 
What boots to say, 
* Forego me now, come to me soon ™ ? 
‘Poems,’ by Brydges, l2mo, p. 50 

Bliss attributes them to Brydges, but this 
is certainly an error; all he did was to edit 
‘The Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh’ (1814). 
The one from which the foregoing lines are 
quoted is headed * Dulcina,’ and consists of 
five ten-line verses, the one copied being the 
second. Hannah in his ‘Courtly Poets’ does 
not assign the poem to Ralegh for want of 
evidence. 

The lines (hardly worthy of the place they 
occupy) simply acted as a stopgap, to replace 
**an indelicate story ” that appeared on the 
cancelled leaf, and was transcribed from 
Aubrey’s MS. in the Bodleian Library. To 
this no allusion is made in the first edition of 
Aubrey’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Men’; but the 
story finds a place in the second (‘ Brief 
Lives, 1898, ii. 185), with necessary omissions. 
No conception can be formed of the gross 
character of the anecdote referred to except 
by perusal of the original MS., in which the 
author recorded all the gossiping stories of 
his period without attempting to exercise 
any discrimination in their selection or 
rejection, so that, as noted by one of his 
biographers, “his anecdotes require to be 
read with critical distrust.” Except as a 
mere freak on the part of a young man (for 
Bliss was considerably under thirty years at 
the time), it is difticult to understand why 
he should have per petrated <n such a biblio- 


graphical curiosity” as a “ premeditated 


cancel,” not only in the memoir of Ralegh, 
but of that of Selden also, which latter is 
now unable to be identified. No copy of 
either cancelled leaf has been preserved as 
far as is now known. All the members of 


; ‘the Ralegh family mentioned in the letter 
There had evidently been some corre-| 


are recorded in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.’ It 


is interesting to learn that Bliss edited some- 
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f the miscellaneous writings of Ralegh for 
the eighth volume of the Oxford edition of | 
the works of the latter (1829), a fact not 
mentioned in the bibliographical list of the 
former in the ‘D.N.B! Who was Joseph 
Harding ’ 

The relating to the hindrances 
experienced by literary men in the 
‘ution of their researches during the first 
half of the last century offers a striking 
contrast the assistance, courtesy, and 
facilities for pursuing their inquiries | which 
they meet with at the present day in the 

various public libraries, 

N. 


PS. 


prose- 


to 


M.D. 
ton, Dev 
ROBERT FARREN CHEETHAM. 

Tue name of Robert Farren Cheetham 
bel longs only to the by ways of literary history 
and bibliography. A brilliant’ career 
Sgro to be open to him, but his own 
high hopes and the expectations of his 
friends were frustrated by an early death. 
His literary remains are inconsiderable, but 
they will compare favourably in quality with 
the productions at the same age of many who 
have attained distinction. The notice of him 
which appears in Mr. Finch Smith's ‘ Admis- 
sion Register of Manchester School’ can be 
somewhat amplified. He was the son of Mr. 
Jonathan Cheetham. a flour merchant of 
Stockport, and was for five years under the 
eare of the Rev. William Jackson, M.A., 
master of the Free Grammar School at Stock- 
port. Cheetham lavishes high praise on his 
tirst master as one * whose heart was purely 
of celestial frame.” From Stockport the 
young scholar proceeded to Manchester, and 
was admitted to the Grammar School 27 July, 
1792. Three years later he published a tiny 
pamphlet of ‘Poems, by MAOQHTH*. This 
was printed by George Nicholson & UCo., 
Palace Street, Manchester, and extends to 
thirty-seven pages, somewhat curiously 
numbered. Nicholson, whe was a man of 
iterary taste and published many excellent 
selections, appears to have admired the boy's 


talent and included some of his verses | 
in the ‘Literary Miscellany. The * Ode 
on the Inadmiration of the Grandest | 


Objects because daily before our Eyes,’ ‘On 


the Superior Felicity of the Humble St: ate,” 
ind ‘On the Mischievous Effectsof P rospe rit V 
bel me to a form of literature now out of | 
fashion. In Cheetham again svught | 
favour. Nicholson had now left} 
ester, and the little volume of *‘ Odes 
and Miscellanies’ was printed by J. Clarke, | 


Tl 


tluns’ 


of Stockport. iese ** juvenile produ 
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= dedicated to Charles Lawson, M.A., Head 


Master of the Free Grammar School, 
Manchester, as “‘a small but sincere testimony 
of gratitude for his care and instruction 
during the last four years.” The dedication 
is followed by a letter. “ Many of the pieces 
which form the present volume, have already 
come before you as school exercises ; not a 
few have received yourapprobation : on these, 
therefore, whose decision shall I fear!” asks 
the young poet. He mentions that he has 
completed his nineteenth year, and is about 
to leave school for “the muse-wreathed banks 
of Isis.’ This is the reason he assigns for “a 
strong desire to separate by publication the 
efforts of the schoolboy from (I hope) the 
maturer productions of the Collegian.” In 
addition to Mr. Lawson it appears that ‘“* the 
Tenth Muse, the all-accomplished Seward,” 
and The British Critic had told him that he 

can write.” His neighbours seem to have 
bese willing to encourage his talents, as there 
is a goodly list of subscribers, in wh ich the 
names of Cheshire gentry and Manchester 
merchants are pleasantly intermingled. The 
poem ‘On the co of Fame’ was spoken at 
Manchester School in 1795. An ‘Ode for 
Her Majesty’s Birthday’ was spoken at the 
Theatre Royal, Stockport, in the character of 
Britannia, 18 January, 1796. From an address 
to ‘ Health’ we learn that the young author, 
in spite of temperate living, was daily in 
physical anguish :— 

Yet still the tooth of Pain this temple guaws, 
he says. 

I know thou tread’st the carpet of the plain, 

I know thou lov’st the brook-adorned dell, 

The dark embowering wood and mountain’s swell, 
But yb cannot fly the Town and Learning's 

lain. 


Pass a few loitering years aud by the side 

Of vallied brook, I'll woo thee for my bride ; 

Till then farewell! a long and sad adieu ! 
Unless Oxonia’s breeze this wasting frame renew. 

An address to the ‘School-Fire’ does not 
give one the idea that the Manchester boys 
were made too comfortable whilst pursuing 
their studies :— 

Thy cheerful blaze, dispersing Winter's cold, 

Attracts my eyes and lures my frosted feet: 

In vain it lures, since I can but behold 

Thy flame, at useless distance, from my seat. 

My chatter ing teeth the cold, cold hour bespeak, 

My stitily-bending fingers ask thine aid, 

And deem it hard that rigid rules were made, 

And oft thro’ rigid rules would prompt to break. 

Fen now, methinks, in tantal 

Thy blaze arises, “* smiling as in scorn, 

And makes me Nature’s Sophocles despise, 

And cease with eye-less (Edipus to mourn 

could 1 change, Vertumnus-like, my form, 
Unken’ by Varro’s classic eyes, catch thine 

influence warm. 


izing guise, 
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The 
Dur. 
In 1798 the same printer issued a quarto 


book ends with ‘ Declamatiuncule 


pamphlet of forty-five pages, containing 
** Poems by Robert Farren C heetham, of | 
Brasen-Nose Coll., Oxon.” This is dedicated 


to Lord Duncan :— 

“The song of victory is certainly most grateful 
to a Victor’s ear. To your lordship, therefore, I 
beg'd to present my little offering, which you 
deigned to accept with that politeness by which 
you are no less characterized than by your martial | 
spirit. 

This dedication is dated “Stockport, August, 
1798.” In the preface the young poet has a 
shot at the reviewers—those basdenedl foes 
of literature! British Critic, when his 
verses were published under the pseudonym 
of Mathetes, said that they displayed vigour 
and melody ; but when they were reissued 
with Cheetham’s name, it declared that * they 
abounded with puerilities and ill-constructed 
rhymes.” This Lritish Critic is decidedly at 
a disadvantage in the encounter. Monthly 
Review objected to the phrase ‘* Cupid’s whet- 
stone,” to whom Cheetham opposes Horace : 

** Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas. 

General and unappreciative praise, or censure, I 
despise; the self-important reprehension of igno- 
rance, thanks to my stars I can heartily laugh at; 
friendly and discriminative correction or applause is 
what I earnestly and solely desire : and this I have, 
and have had from some characters to whom litera- 
ture is under the highest obligations. 

The first piece in this third collection is an 
*Ode spoken at Manchester School in 1796.’ 
It ends :— 

Thrice happy Britain! quiet now thy fears : 

Around thy shores the duteous bands arise, 

Prompt to each virtuous and each bold emprize, 

And proud to the name of Volunteers. 
This pamphlet 
scription, but the proceeds were 
the contributions for the benefit 
who volunteered into the army at a period 
when projects of invasion were feared. 
Pictures of these volunteers in their martial 
costume were formerly favourites in Man- 
che r homes. second ode was spoken at 
Manchester School in 1797, and is also full of 
warlike ardour and denunciations of “the 
recreant Gaul.” Another poem recalls to 
memory the abortive French attempt to 
invade Ireland. The rest of the verse is less 
bellicose, and we turn from these echoes of 
half-forgotten wars to happier themes. There 
are translations from Anacreon, the “ wild 
and animated Statius,” and Silius Italicus, 


boast 
also was published by sub- 
given to 
of those 


and a couple of suggested emendations in 
the text of Anacreon and Euripides. 


There 


| is a letter written on Valentine's Day. 


| 


| 9" 
| * Life of Sir Walter Scott, 


“The 
old-fashioned but innocent custom of sending 
valentines,” we are told, “is generally known 
to have arisen from the prevalent opinion 
that birds on this day begin their ‘amorous 
dalliance.’ All the world knows that St. Vin- 
cent achieved his immortal victory on the 
same day.” 

It is not easy to make any selection from 
| Cheetham’s longer pieces. Here is an epi- 
gram : 

Heaven's high command, “ Thou shalt not steal,’ 

The lovely Zara does not keep ; 


| Our plundered breasts her thefts reveal ; 


While, hopeless of redress, we weep. 
The last couplet of his first pamphlet reads :— 
In Cupid's wars the victors ever fly : 
They tly that wound, and they pursue that die. 
Cheetham did not publish anything after 
1798. He took his B.A. degree at Oxford, 
24 June, 1800, and, stricken down in the 
twenty fourth year of his age, died at Stock- 
port, 13 January, 1801. An untimely ending 
to a promising career : 
Cut is the branch that might have grown ful! 
straight 
And burned is Apollo's 


laurel bough. 
Wituram E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


* JOCKTEI ” (See vii. 506 ; vill. 113 ; 
S. vi. 398,)—In the eighth chapter of the 
Lockhart, refe rring 
Somerville, the venerable minister of 
says, “ We heard him preach an 
excellent circuit sermon when he was up- 
wards of eighty-two; and at the judge's 
dinner afterwards he was among the gayest 
of the company.” In 1813-14 Somerville 

was confined to the house by an accident, 

and he turned his leisure to good account 
by writing ‘My Own Life and Times, 
1741-1814. In the chapter of the work 
devoted to Scotland as it was in the author's 
early days, a reference is made to the 
unsatisfactor y character of the inns that were 
then in existence. They were so ill provided 
with utensils, for ex: ample, that travellers 
had to carry with them their own knives 

and forks “in a case deposited in the side 
pocket of their small clothes.” Having stated 
this, Somerville proceeds thus : 

‘* And I may here mention that it was not only in 
travelling that this case and its content 3 were 
called into requisition. Most of the clergy, on the 
oceasion of their catechetical examinations—when, 

cording to ancient custom, it was their duty to 
ies with the farmer of the district visit ed—and 
the greater number of the company at weddings and 
public dinners were similarly provided. The knife 
most in use was called Joctteleg, a corruption of 


to Dr. 
Jedburgh, 


4 
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Johu of Liege, the most celebrated cutler in that 
city in the century before last, and the inventor of 
that species of manufacture. 


daughter, married the Rev. Richard Popple- 
well Johnson, rector of Ashton-upon- Mersey, 
|living 1807, and had a named 
Although this extract does not meet the | Catherine. JupaL STAFFORD. 

point raised at the last reference, it is an/ 7, Grange Avenue, Heaton Chapel, by Stockport. 
Important confirmation of previous state- 
ments on the meaning of a singular term,| “ Numper-Men.”—I recently came across 
and it has special int erest as the evidence of this term for the first time, and, as it is 
aman whose father counted Allan Rams: iy probably unknown to the Philological Society, 
among his intimate friends, and who himself | make a note of it. 

knew personally Robertson, Hume, Adam! It is used by an old Liverpool publishing 
Smith, Lord Monboddo, Barns, and Scott. | firm upon the wrappers of their ‘Grand Folio 
Burns visited Jedburgh in his Border tour of Bible,’ dated 1813, when referring to their 
i757, and in the journal he kept during his canvassing agents, thus: “ Those subscribers, 
progress he refers to Somerville as “the therefore, who choose to be accommodated 
clergyman of the place, a man and a gentle- with the Apocrypha may now be supplied by 


man, but sadly ad licted to punning.” Dr. giving orders to the...... Number-men.” In the 
Somerville died on May 16, 1830. United States the term “ back-number-men” 
Tuomas Bayye. _ is still applied to old-book dealers who stock 


serials. Wa. JAGGarp. 


\TIONS OF SOUTHWELL.’—Thisinterest- — 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


ing record was edited for the Camden Society 
in S91 by Mr. A. F. Leach. On p. 119 a 
testator mentions his house, land and appur- 
enances ‘‘within Morton towne and foyeder,” 
Which last wor the editor suggests means {Our contributor speaks positively. It will be 
‘for ever, But it is merely somebody's | well, however, to consult what was said in the ver 
misreading of ** feyldes,” /., tiel Is, a quite | Jong discussion in the last four volumes of the Fifth 
usual phrase. On p. 121 another testator | Series.) 

leaves his “tuffall of paysen the which | 
standeth over myn oxen,” and the ¢ editor | 
marks “tuffall” with “query.” It is “to-|¥° 


*Tue Lass or RicuMonp Hitt? (See ante, 
p. 20.)—For “Surrey” should be read York: 
shire. A. H. 


“Fep up.’—Within the past three or four 
ars, the slang term “fed up” has come into 
fall, fall-to, now called a lean-to. Mention | Common use, meaning—as if from overfed or 
is made on p. 129 of the house of black. | stulled full—that some practice is being so 
£ slave “at the greate fote” in Lincoln, which | OVerdone as to be wearisome. It is now. to 
: | be found in such a serious place as the City 


the editor cannot explain unless it be great | 
font. Ti tis i ls deubtte SS another misreading, article of The Time 8, in which, on 1 Oct., 1904, 
und should be “grease.” ic. stair: the | @PPlauding a decision of the Government to 


“crecian stairs” are mentioned in Mad lison’s | m&@ke an immediate issue of Exchequer 


‘Vicars-Choral of Lincoln,’ 1878, p. 26. bonds, it was said :— 
W.CB. ‘We are, indeed, of opinion that November would 
: not have proved a very convenient time trom the 
ANveELO Benepetro Ventura. (See 9° 8.) Cit y's point of view, whatever may have been the 
ii. 368.)—In The Times of 18 March, 1828, | feeling of the City at the beginning of August, when 
there is an advertisement for every one was in a state of nervous appre hension 
: ‘ : regarding new issues sof any kind, and particularly 
heirs at law of Caroline Ventura (wife of Angelo | jgsues of high-class securities, with which they 
enedetto Ventura), formerly of Shenley Hill, in | we re, to use an expressive piece of slang, ‘fed up.” 


the county of Hertford, afterwards of Southampton F. Ross:xe 

Row, but late of Kilburn......... Aurrep F. 

deceased (who died in the month of August),” &e. “ ToURMALINE” ITS y. — This 
Lro CULLETON. | jmportant mineralogical term is remarkable 


Srarrorp: Tarroy.—The writer will be|for the variety of ways in which our dic- 
glad to communicate with the descendants (if | tionaries explain its origin. The only point 
any) of the three daughters of John Stafford, | of agreement between them is that it has 
of Macclesfield, Esq. attorney-at-law, and something todo with Ceylon. The oracle of 
Luey, fifth daughter of William Tatton, our school - days, Nuttall, derives it from 

if Wy thenshawe, co. Chester, Esq. Sarah, “ 7ourm wi, in Ceylon,” apparently “a pli uce- 


dest daughter, married Harry Langford, of name. The ‘Century’ says it is “from 
Ma lestield, Gent. Lucy, second daughter, fvurnamel, a name given to this stone in 
living in 1807, married Samuel Wilkinson, Ceylon.” The * Encyclopedic’ says “from 
Esq , sometime colonel of the Surrey Militia. the Cingalese turamal/, under which name 
Pene!. ype Margaret, third and youngest it was first introduced into Europe in 1703.’ 


i 
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No authority is quoted for any of these 
opinions, so I have had some trouble in 
ascertaining the facts. I find that the 
‘Encyclopedic’ is alone correct. Its in- 
formation is from Garmann’s * Curiosze Specu- 
lationes,’ a book published at Chemnitz in 
1707, in which turamalé is given as the 
Ceylon term for this stone. Fortunately 
there is a good modern Cingalese dictionary, 
by b. Clough, 1892, which has enabled me 
to verify Garmann’s statement. Clough gives 
© Tovamalli, a general name for the cor- 
nelian.” Obviously, turamalé and toramalli 
are merely variant orthographies of the one 
Cingalese word, and obviously our fowrimaline 
is taken from it. The etymology perpetuated 
in the ‘Century’ is the reverse of the truth. 
Tv urmaline is practically pure Cingalese. 
Tournaned is hopelessly corrupt. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

* Tur Nakep Boy anp Corrin.”"—7he City 
Picss of Saturday, 3 December, 1904, states 
as follows, and as the matter is of some 
interest to the increasing number of those 
who have a regard for the past of London, 
I venture to send it for preservation in 
N. X (). 

“We are told that the Guildhall Museum has 
been placed in possession of another curious old 
City sign, which was displayed in the seventeenth 
century outside an equlbetahars shop that was 
situate at the corner of Fleet Lane and Farringdon 
Street. The naked boy is the only portion of the 
sign that has been recovered, the miniature coftin, 
which hung with it, having been lost. The figure 
is a good piece of carving in wood. Some idea of 
the original sign may be gathered from the head of 
an old advertisement, on which are depicted the 
cortin and the naked boy swinging together. The 
advertisement issued by the citizen of old ran as 
follows :— 

““* At ye lower corner of Fleet Lane, at ye signe 
of ye Naked Boy and Coflin, you may be accom- 
modated with all things for a funeral, as well ye 
meanest as those of greater ability, upon reasonable 
terms; more particularly coftins, shrouds, palls, 
cloakes, sconces, stars, hangings for rooms, heraldry, 
hearse and coaches, gloves, with all other things 
not here mentioned, by Wm. Grindly, Coffin 
Maker.’” 


W. E. Harvanp-OXxtey. 

Westminster. 

[Mr. G. Yarrow Banpock also refers to the 
article in The City Press.) 

“ PRoGREssIVE.” — This word has of late 
become quite a recognized party term in 
municipal politics, but the occasion of its 
being so first used does not seem to be 
senerally known. The writer believes it to 
have been appropriated for party purposes 
under the following circumstances. A Par- 
liamentary candidate, some few years ago, for 


« Midland constituency was pressed by the | 


clergy for a declaration of his views as to 
Church property, and he thereupon stated 
that he was prepared, if elected, to oppose 
disestablishment in any form. The consti- 
tuency rejected him, and he shortly afterwards 
stood for a borough where the middle-class 
vote was strong, and he stated in his address 
that he was ready to vote at once for dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, and 
that his mind was open as to doing the 
same in the case of the Church of England 
generally. Thereupon a letter in an opposi- 
tion morning paper, calling attention to his 
former declarations, congratulated the con- 
stituency on the prospect of having a 
member “whose principles progressed with the 
requirements of his candidature,” and the 
letter was headed ‘ Progressive Politics.’ This 
was in 1884. The term seems to have struck 
some astute political organizer(whohoped that 
its origin as above would be forgotten) as an 
excellently suggestive label for party pur- 
poses ; and, so far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain, it was then first used by the 
advanced party in municipal politics. There 
is a curious analogy to this in the belief that 
the term “ Liberal ” was first suggested to the 
political party in England which has since 
appropriated it by an article in a Tory review 
which reproached the Whigs and Radicals of 
the day with their meanness and (liberality 
towards their political opponents. 
G. B. F. 

[ For Liberal as party name see 8" 8, v. 168, 272, 490. J 

Womax, Heaven’s Seconp Tuovent.— 
George Meredith, in ‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways,’ makes his heroine say (ch. xiv.) :— 

** I suppose we women are taken to be the second 
thoughts of the Creator: human nature's fringes, 
mere finishing touches, not a part of the texture.” 

Steele, in his ‘Christian Hero’ (p. 48, 
ed. 1802), says of Adam :— 

““He awaked, and by a secret sympathy beheld 
his wife: he beheld his own rougher make softened 
into sweetness, and tempered into smiles: he saw 
a creature, who had as it were Heaven's » con 
thought in her formation.” 

It is interesting to observe both the coinci- 
dence of the idea and the different applica- 


tions of it in the earlier and later writers. 
|The obvious parallel of Burns’s “ prentice 
'han’” with the passage in Steele has been 


noticed by me already in ‘N. & Q.’ (10% 
S. i. 357). C. Lawrence Forp. 
Lapy Lucy HamILtton Sanpys.—She was 
evidently an intimate of Nell Gwyn’s, as she 
occurs as * my Lady Sanes” in one of Nelly’s 
bills for sedan chairs, dated 13 October, 1675, 
and was the first witness to that famous 
woman’s will. Rochester mentioned ‘the 
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good Lady Sands” in one a his satires 
(1678). She was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, near the font,on 4 August, 1657, from 
the parish of St. James, Westminster. As 
she died intestate, her estate was adminis- 
tered toon 15 August by Frances, Countess 
Dow ager of Portland, as principal creditor. 
Col. Chester. in a le arned note, identifies her 
as a daughter of George Kirke, the notorious 
Groom of the Bedchamber to King Charles IT., 
by his first wife Anne, daughter of Sir Robe rt 
Killigrew sstminster Abbey Registers,’ 
p. 218). Tin » particulars, [ regret to say, 
do not appear in Peter Cunningham’s * Story 
of Nel] Gwyn (ed. 1904). 
Gorpon Goopwtn. 


Qucries, 
We must rejuest correspondents desiring in- 
formation family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be sent to them 


Perricrent.”"—In Webster's * Dictionary,’ 
1823, this word is entered only as a noun, 
plained as “one who endows a 
charity. Although this entry has been 
taken from Webster by nearly every later 
dictionary, none of these has adduced any 
authority for it. We shall be obliged to 
any one who can refer us to a place where 
** perticient is so used, and still more for 
quotation. Perfic ient was formerly a 
common adjective; ** perficient founder” is 
applied by Blackstone to the endower of an 
eleemosynary corporation, just as “pious 
founder” might be; but “ perficient” and 
pious,” so used, are not the founder himself, 
but adjectives qual lif) ing him. No one has, I 
think, shortened “a pious founder” into “a 
pious’ ; has any one (out of the clic tionaries) 
called a perficient founder “ N perficient 
H. Mermay. 
*Parabise Lost’ or 1751.—Can any of 
your readers tl row light upon a cop of 
* Paradise Lost,’ which L cannot identify with 
described ‘editions, and which is 
not, I understand, in the Cotsinens of the 


Britis Museu It is a duodecimo of 
359 pp., followed by an unpaged index of 
subjects, of the nature of a concor lance. 
There are two conse utive title-paxes, iden- 
tical in wording, place, and date, but 
differing in the order of the } ublishers’ 
names, as well as in type and quality of 


paper. The first is in a clear well-cut type 
on thick paper; the second is in inferior 
type on coarser paper. The title runs :— 
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“ Paradise Lost. | A Poem in Twelve Books. | 
The Author | John Milton. | London MoccLt. 

But the first title-page has :— 

Pyinted for J. & R._Tonson and S. Draper, 
T. Longman, S. Birt, E. Wicksted, C. Hitch, 
J. Hodges, B. Dodd, C. Corbet, J. Brindley 
J. Oswald, and? J. Ward.’ 

The second :— 

* Printed for J. & R. Tonson and Dray 
and for 8. Birt, T. Lougmen, C. Hitch, J. Hodges, 
RB. Deol, BE. Wieksted, J. Oswald, J. Ward, J 


” 


Brind/eu, and C. Cor! 

These title “pages are followed by a dedica- 
tion (headed by his heraldic achievement) to 
the “Right Honourable John, Lord Sommers, 
Baron of Evesham,” undated and unsigned ; 
but as it refers to his * Lordship’s encourage- 
ment that occasioned the first appearing of 
this Poem in the Folio Edition, his L ord ship’ s 
* ever obliged Servant ” was evidently Jacob 
Tonson the elder, whose sumptuous folio 
edition, pan by subscription in 1688, 
owed much of its success to Lord Somers’s 
exertions. 

Next comes Elijah Fenton’s ‘ Life of 
Milton (pp. xxviii), and a_postse ript giving 
th 


author's connecting lines between the 
‘ighth and twelfth books, and some new 
additions in other places of the poem. 

The commendatory poems, in Latin by 
Samuel Barrow, M.D., in Eng 


lish by Andrew 
Marvel, originally prefixed to the second 
edition in 1674, follow, and the paragraph 
headed the ‘Verse,’ defending the absence 
of rime. 

Then come the twelve books in order, 
each with the argument (age and with 
the illustrations designed by Hayman, and 
aved by Muller, for Bishop Ne a»wton s 

«dition of Milton, published in 174%. TI iere 
are also numerous vignettes and tail-pieces 
as well as Vertue’s portrait of Milton. The 
hook is in its original leather binding, and 
has belonged at various dates between 1790 
and 1815 to Betty Dosson and Elizabeth 
Durston, of Shapwick, Somerset. 

The difticulty is to reconcile the dates of 
t various parts of the book. The dat 
1751 and Hayman’s illustrations suggest 
Bishop Newton's edition, but the first volume 
of that, published in 174%, had a life and 
elaborate notes, which this book does not 
contain, nor is there anything to indicate 
that it is a second or abridged edition. 

Can it be a composite volume pieced 
towether by some collector 


J. A. Hewrrt, Canon. 


Derrincen Trorures.—Salmon’s Modern 
History: or the Present State of all Nations, 


ai On 


clire 
Cradock, S.A. | 
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third edit., 1744-6, contains at vol. ii. p. 831, | die the vear of his danghter’s marriage 
the following account of some of the trophies (1755)? The Ge _ mans Magazine. The L 


of the British victory at Dettingen :- don Magazine. and other periodic ls of that 
“List of French standards taken at the battle | century, publish his death in January, 1749; 
Lear Dettingen, on the 16th of June, O.S. 1743. and the War Office lists discharged him 


*l. A white standard finely embroidered with “dead ” in 7 49. 
gold and silver, a thunder-bolt in the middle, Upon Lastly, what has become of the gravestones 
‘ 


a blue and white ground. Motto, Sensére Gigantes. | 
Both sides the an, ' a off the church-vault of the Tyrrell family ? 
“2. A red standard, two hands with a sword, | Lysons’s — kingham’ remarks, “Thornton 


and with a laurel wreath and imperial crown at top.| Church has been ¢ ‘omfortably refitted, but 
pra Virtus, Oa the antiquary will regret the removal of the 
other side the sun. otto, 

4 es he mie e. - * 
= “CuT THE Loss.”—W hat is the origin of 

The mast of another torn off, but appears to the phrase * cut the loss”? In The Standard, 

boas ‘been red. Friday, 16 December, 1! Wd, p- 5, one reads :— 

“6. A white standard . embroidered with gold and 
silver; in the middle a bunch of nine arrows tied 
with a wreath, all stained with blood, the lance 
broke; the Cornet killed without falling, being | 
buckled behind to his horse, and his standard 
buckled to him. Motto. A/ferins Jo ‘ix, alteva Tela 
This standard belonged to the Musquetaires Noirs, 
and was taken by a serjeant of Lieutenant General 
H awle *y’s of the right s quadron of the whole line. 

‘In a private letter concerning this battle, we 
were told, that Sir Robert Rich’s regiment having 
lost their standard, a private man rode into a 
squadron of Fren h h rse, sword in hand, and 
retook it.’ 


“ The estate secured by the French Carthusians 
in am bridgeshire—between Ely and Peterboroug! 
—which cost nearly 10,100/., has been abandoned 
by that community as being unsuitable for their 
particular agricultural requirements. The monks 
were to have built a large Brother House on the 
estate on their e xpulsion from France, and an agent 
of the Brotherhood made the purchase. The Cart hu- 
Sians are eminently prac tical agriculturists, and 
when the advance guard appeared on the scene, 


and saw the land, they decided that they could n 
occupy it. They are now settled in Essex, and are 
| prepared to eut the loss, which is expected to he 
considerable.’ 


A marginal note to the last paragraph E. S. Dopesoy. 
says, ‘* Thomas Brown of Kirkleatham, 
Yorkshire.” VerscHoyLe: Fotpex.—I desire informa- 
Are these standards in existence now ! 'tion about the name Verschoyle. It is 
Rovert Prerpornt. | Obviously French ; but is it the name of a 


= : : . | place, or a personal or Christian name ? 

Royat Reciments ov tHe Lrve.—What is Folden is a surname of which I have n 
the origin of regiments of the army being been able to obtain any information, even 
styled Royal Regiments? and does _the after consulting the latest works on the 
honour carry any privileges with it? What | origin of British surnames. Foulden occurs 
is the list of Royal Regiments previous tO as a place-name in England and Scotland, 
the introduction of the territorial designa- | and there is a Folden Fiord on the west coast 
tions in RK. S.C. lof Norway. Is the name of Scandinavian 

Hovuses.—Can any | origin! What is its 
reader oblige by giving some reference to two | . WINTEMBER 
of the above, believed to have been situated 
in the county of Bucks, but not ee in “THE GENTLE SHAKESPEARE.”—At the risk 
the local histories—viz., of Phwaites and of of being thought ignorant or stupid, may I 
Gore (or Gare), near Hanslope H R. . 

Upt 


Toronto. 


| be allowed to give expression to some “ obsti- 
| nate questionings ” suggested by the presence 
Tyrreti. Famity.—-What object can Lips- of this epithet in the celebrated lines “to the 
comb’s ‘Buckingham’ have in giving only | reader,” under the portr ait of William Shake- 
five sons to Baronet Thomas of Thornton?! speare (of Stratford) on the first page of ° e 
Burke's ‘Extinct Baronetcies’ says “Sir| Shakespeare Folio of 1623, and signed B. J 
Thomas Tyrrell had six sons and four] standing, of course, for Ben Jonson ! 
daughters of! Foster's ‘ Peerage’ Says Six | And the first of these “ que stionings ” is— 
sons ; Browne Willis says “ six,” and observes | Who was “the gentle Shakespeare” referred 
at the births of some Tyrrell children, “Two! to? Of course, I shall be told that he was the 
eaves are cut out of the parish register” | original of the “figure” placed above. But, 
(1735). if so, then I want to know why the term 
Again, what motive had Lipscomb, in his | “gentle” is applied to him. Is it as an attri 
1847 edition, in making Sir Charles Tyrrel! | bute of his birth, or his character and dis- 
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position? If the former, how is it appro- 
priate? Did not the heralds refuse his claim 
to the right of bearing arms? And did not 
Jonson himself ridicule his claim? If the 
latter, what evidence is there that he de- 
served it? Are there not indications in the 
kn wn facts concerning him that he did not? 

Was he not litigious and a relentless creditor ! 
And did not Jonson speak of his “saucy 
jests,” and Greene of his “tiger's heart 
wrapped in a player's hide ” 

_ These matters seem contradictory, and give 
rise to the suggestion that Jonson had some 
one else in his mind when speaking of “the 
gent! e Shakespeare.” Who was it! Was it, 
as the Baconians say, Francis Bacon, who 
assumed the name of “Shakespeare,” and 
wrote under itas a pen-name? If so, does 
not the meaning of the inscription become 
clear, and susceptible of the following para- 
phrase and interpretation (I assume that 
readers have the inscription before them or 
in their memory) ! 

* The tigure or portrait above was cut (engraved) 
and inserted here for (instead, or in the place, of) 
the Gentle Shakespeare (the Shakespeare of the 
foll wing plays—Francis Bac n, who was ‘gentle’ 
both by birth and disposition) 7 

“In one uting it the engraver endeav: 
pre tuce a 


ured to 
ikeness more = than nature. 


“© could he have dri awn Aés wit (the Gentle 
Shakespe are’s) as well in bones as he has hit 
ace (the features of the ot her), the print would 
have | ai issed in beauty any engraving before pro- 
du 


‘Bat, since he cannot (or could not), 
look (for that wit) not at Ais picture (t 
man’s picture), but Ais book (* 
speare’s book). 

Now, I do not think I should have ven- 
tured to make these inquiries and rag wl 
tions, but that I see the same view taken by 
a recent writer, Mr. Pitt-Lewis, K.C., a well- 
known authority on the law of evidénce, who, 
moreos er, pli aces side | ay side on the cover of 
his book (‘The Shakespeare Story ’) the por- 
traits of “ Shake sspeare ” and Bacon, by way 
of contrast, and, as it were, of antithesis, 
pointing out that round the latter is printed 
the legend, “Si tabula daretur digna animam 
mallem ”—the text, as it would seem, of 
Jonson’s reflections on and under the other. 

All these things seem to me perplexing 
and I see no way out of my perplexities at 
present except through, the Baconi: an heresy. 
Can any readers of * N. & Q.’ save me from 
the consequences? JouN 

Middle Temple Library. 

(1. “Gent le 
birth: 


Reade 
he Stratford 
the Gentle Shake- 


means of a character appropriate to 
see the ‘N.E.D. Surely it was in those 


days a traditional term of compliment. Is there 
anything heraldic in **Gentle shepherd, tell me 
where: 2. Unless this adjective is unsuitable to 


Shakespeare, the whole inscription is as clear with 
the ordinary inte rp — as without it—clearer, 
indeed, since “ his “ has not to refer to two different 
persons in one sentence. 


Weerer IN THE Hovse or Commons.—In 
that very curious book ‘The Court of Cacus,’ 
by Alex. Leighton 1861, p. 46), reference is 
made to “the weeper in "the House of Com- 
mons, who cried like a crocodile with his 
hands in his breeches pockets.” What is the 
origin of this jocosity! James Hoover. 

Norwich. 


Verses: Aurnor WANTED.— 
The waking lark y* earely knows to draw the night 
awaye 


Puts in my minde the trumpe y' blowes before the 
latter daye. 

The... to invite the great god sent a starre, 

Whose friends and nerest kin great princes are, 

Who though they run the waie (*) of sin and dye, 

Death seames but to re tine ther maiestye 

So died the Queene and did her courte remove 

ffrom this base earth to be enthronde above. 

Then she is changde, not dead—no good prince dies, 

But onlye, like the sun, doth set to rise. 


[his verse, with some riming proverbs in the 
same handwriting (early seventeenth cen- 


tury), is on a fly-leaf of a copy of oe | 
Barrough’s ‘Method of Phisick,’ R. Field, 
1596. 


I send it to ask if it is known. 
H. H. Peacu. 


37, Belvoir Street, Leicester. 


“ SrickreNnNy.”—In 1601 all the inhabitants 
of Cawston, Norfolk, had rights of pasture 
on the common, or Common Bruery, for all 
sorts of beasts, and might take heath, ling, 
flags, Ke, on paying the queen 13s. dd. a 
year, by the name of “Stickpenny.” Else- 
where it is stated that they gave 10d. yearly 
for “stick pence, collected by the hey ward, 
at Michaelmas. Was “stickpenny ” a recog- 
nized legal term? or was it peculiar to this 
Norfolk parish James Hoover. 

Norw ich. 


Rurerr as A Curistran NaMe.—TZhe Tatler 
of 26 Oct., 1904, had a picture of the German 
Crown Prince and a small boy. Beneath is a 
note of the family of the King of Bavaria, and 
the statement that the eldest son of the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa of Austria-Este “ bears 
the fine old Stuart name of iupert.” [always 
thought Rupert was a German name, and I 
shall be glad if any one can tell me if any of 
the kingly house ‘of Stuart ever had such a 
Christian name, except Rupert—Prince Pala- 
tine—who can hardly be called a Stuart. 
Ordinary information is one matter, but 


historical accuracy is a necessity. 
TERBERT 


SouTHAM. 


| 
— 
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Beplics, 
THE ENVIED FAVOURITE. 
(10 §. ii. 505.) 

ALL students of folk-lore will be grateful 
to Mr. Kumacusu Minakara for furnishing 
what is apparently the earliest version of the 
incident which may be termed ‘The Foul 
Breath’ occurring in the above well-known 
story. The following references to various 
Eastern and Western sources I give from a 
collection of notes made fora work on the 
subject of the origin and diffusion of the 
tales in Boccaccio’s ‘Decameron,’ which I 
hope may some day see the light, and which 
may perhaps be useful to the readers of 
‘N. & Q’ 

The incident is found in the old ‘Conte 
Dévot,’ ‘D’un Roi qui vouloit faire braler le 
Fils de son Séneéchal,’ which is printed by 
Meon in his ‘Nouveau Recueil de Fabliaux 
et Contes Inédits des XIL, XIIL, XIV., et 
XV. Siécles,’ 2 vols., Paris, 1823, vol. ii. p. 331, 


and of which an abstract is given by Legrand | 


in his ‘Fabliaux ou Contes,’ &e., third ed., 
1829, vol. v. p. 56. Here the master of the 
king’s sons causes enmity with the king, who 
has adopted the son of the seneschal, by 
telling the youth that the king complained of 
his breath, and that when he served the king 
he must turn his head. He does so, and the 


king, noticing his altered demeanour, asks | 


of the master the cause ; he is informed that 
the youth is obliged to do so owing to his 
(the king’s’ offensive breath, as the youth 
alleged. The king accordingly resolves to 
have him burnt to death, &e. 

It is also found to the same effect in 
the old Italian collection of stories called the 
‘Cento Novelle Antiche,’ but only in the 
edition of Borghini of 1572, where it forms 
the sixty-eighth. It does not occur in the 


| 


English Text Society, and is also given in 
Latin in Oesterley’s edition of the ‘ Gesta,’ 
where it is No. 283, appendix 87, p. 688, in 
the notes to which, p. 749, will be found a 
large number of parallels for which no space 
can be found here, and most of which 
relate, not to the particular incident of the 
offensive breath, but only to the story of the 
treacherous man who, seeking to encompass 
the death of some one else, is himself killed. 

It is also stated to be in the ‘Summa Pre- 
dicantia’ of Bromyard, ‘Invidia,’ L. vi. 26, 
and in the * Liber de Donis’ of Etienne de 
Borbonne, the references to which I am unable 
at present to check. Clouston, in his ‘ Popu- 
lar Tales and Fictions,’ vol. ii. p. 444, states 
that it is in the ‘Anecdotes Chrétiennes de 
l'Abbé Reyre’; and Douce, in his ‘ Illustra- 
tions,’ &e., refers to the ‘ Patraias de Timo- 
neda,’ pat. 17, and says it is reproduced he 
Minsheu in his address before his ‘ Spanish 
Grammar,’ 1623. The above references I 
regret I am unable at the moment to verify. 

It also forms an incident in the ‘ Nuge 
Curialium’ of Walter Mapes, o/. 1182, * De 
Contrarietate Parii et Lausi,’ dist. iii. cap. iil. 
tP-. 124-31 of the edition of that work by 
Vright, published for the Camden Society, 
1850. 

It is told very shortly in ‘Dialogus Crea- 
turum,’ dial. 120, of Nicolaus Pergamenus, 
an Italian physician of Milan, named Mayno 
de’ Mayneri, born between 1290 and 1295. 
(See an article by Pio Rajna in the Givrnale 
Storico della Litteratura Italiana, iii. i. x. 42, 
and afterwards published separately under 
the title of ‘Intorno al Cosidetto Dialogus 
Creaturum ed al suo Autore,’ Turin, 1888 ; 
see also p. Ixxxiv of ‘Exempla’ of Jacques 
de Vitry, edited by T. I’. Crane, 1890.) 

It will be found at p. 276 of the edition of 
“ Die beiden dltesten lateinischen Fabelbucher 
des Mittelalters, des Bischofs Cyrillus Specu- 


edition of Gualterrazi, and was apparently | lum Sapientive und des Nicolaus Pergamenus 
taken by Borghini from ‘ Libro di Miracoli| Dialogus Creaturum, herausgegeben von Dr. 
di nostra Donna’ to make up the number of | J. C. Th. Graesse,” 1880 (Stuttgart, Litter. 
the ‘Novelle’ to 100. (See ‘Le Noveile| 


Antiche,’ edited by Guido Biagi, Firenze, 
1880, p. 245.) 

We also find it told of the Emperor Martin 
and his nephew Fulgentius in No. 98 of the 
English *‘Gesta Romanorum,’ of which an 
analysis will be found in Douce’s ‘ Illustra- 
tions to Shakespeare,’ p. 565 of the edition 
in one volume, 1839. The story itself may 


be found in the introduction to Swan’s trans- | 


lation of the Latin text at p. 1 of the edition 
in one volume published in “ Bohn’s Library” ; 
and it forms the seventieth of the English 
‘Gesta’ as edited by Herrtage for the Early 


Vereins). Here it is told of the emperor's 
tailor, who says the barber complains of the 
emperor's breath when he is shaving the 
latter. 

The tale also belongs to the East, for it is 
the lady’s twenty-second tale in the collec- 
tion of tales called ‘The Forty Vazirs of 


| Sheykh-Zada’ (p. 239 of the complete trans- 


lation in English by E. J. W. Gibb, 18€6). 
Here the king is told that his favourite 
courtier said that he had leprosy, in proof of 
which he would see that the courtier avoided 
the king’s breath. The next day the courtier 
is given a dish flavoured with garlic, and told 


L 
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that when he approaches the king he must 
hold his sleeve to his mouth, as the king 
dislikes the smell of garlic. 

Similarly it is told of the King of Africa 
and his vezirs in Clouston’s ‘ Persian Tales,’ 
1892, p. 49, taken from *Mahbub al Kalub,’ 
or ‘Delight of Hearts.’ Here also the king 
is told by a dervish that his vezir says he 
(the king) has foul breath, and the vezir is 
given a dish of garlic and told to keep at a 
distance from the king because he dislikes 
zarlic. 

According to Clousten (‘Popular Tales,’ &e. ¥ 
vol. i p. 44), the tale is also found orally in 
North Africa in the ‘Contes de la Kabillie 
(Rivic re’s French collection). 

There is an Indian version given by Ver- 
niew in his ‘The Hermit of Motee Jhurna, 
also Indian Tales and Anecdotes,’ Calcutta, 
1873 (C louston’s ‘ ersian Tales,’ 124, and his 
‘Popular Tales,’ &e., ii. 450). In this a fakir 
is told he must; not approach his face too 
near the king when speaking to him as it is 
disrespectful, and the king is informed the 
fakir averts his face so that the king shouk 
not observe his drunken habits. 


| 


In all the above tales the incident forms | 


part of the story of how it is sought to 
encompass the disgrace of a favourite. In 
the following it is ai device of a wife to obtain, 
at her lover's bidding, a token from her 
husband as a pr “oof of her affection for her 
lover. In this form it seems to be first found 
in the ‘Exempla’ of Jacques de Vitry, who 
was born before 1180, and died in 1240. The 
story is exempla cexlviii., and according to 
the analysis given by Mr. Crane in his 
admirable edition of the‘ Exempla,’ published 
for the Folk ‘- Lore Society in 1890, it is as 
follows : A wicked woman, when she wished 
to see her lover, used to tell her husband that 
he was ill and must not leave his bed until 
she returned. The husband believed every- 
thing she said and obeyed her. One day 

lover that she was more fond 
of him than of her husband. The lover 
demanded as the proof of this that she should 
bring him her eng w s best tooth. On her 
return to her home she began to weep and 
feign sadness. When her husband asked her 
what was the matter she said she did not 
dare to tell him. Pins ally she yielded to his 
entreaties and told him she could not endure 
his foul breath. He was surprised and 
grieved, and said, “Why did you not tell 
me! Is there any remedy for it?” She 
replied that the only remedy was to have 
the tooth from which the offensive odour 
proceeded extracted. He followed her advice, 
and had drawn a good and sound tooth, which 


she pointed out, and which she took at once 
and carried to her lover. This story, it may 
be mentioned, is one of those given by 
Wright in his ‘Latin Stories’ (Camden 
Society), although he does not mention Vitry 
as the author. 

The story of the extraction of the tooth by 
a ruse of the wife also forms the subject of 
the well-known “cycle” story, the framework 
of which is that three women find a ring or a 
jewel, and agree that it shall belong to the 
one that plays the best trick on her husband. 
In the *‘ Mambriano’ of Francesco Bello, calied 
“Tl Cieco da Ferrara,” who flourished at the 
end of the fifteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth, it forms the trick 
of the second woman in canto xxv. stanza 7, 
canto xxv. stanza 92, and this is followed by 
Malespini in his ‘Ducento Novelle,’ part iil. 
No. 95. (See the excellent monograph on 
this subject, “ Novelle del Mambriano del 
Cieco da Ferrara, esposte ed illustrate da 
Giusep pe Rua, Torino, 1888," 105 ; also Lieb 
recht, ‘Zur Volkskunde,’ Heilbronn, 1879, 
p. 124 ef sey.) It also oceurs in a ‘ Favola’ 
of Flaminion Scala (*Theatro delle Favole 
Rappresentative,’ &e., Venezia, MDCXL., gior- 
nata xx., ‘Li Duo Fidi Notari’ (quoted by 
Rua, 116). 

This cycle story has also passed into the 
popular fiction of Italy, and can be found in 

‘Fiabe, Novelle e Racconti Popolari, raccolti 
ed illustrati da G. Pitre,” Palermo, 1875, 
vol. iii. p. 255, No. elxvi., under the title of 
‘Li Tri Cumpari’ (‘The Three Gossips’), 
where it also forms one of the three tricks 
played by the women on their husbands. 

The story from Vitry bears a striking 
likeness to the ninth of the seventh day of 
Boccaccio’s ‘ De “og eg] where one of the 
promises made by Lidia to her lover Pyrrhus 
was to obtain one of her husband's teeth, 
which she accomplishes by telling his pages 
to turn away their heads when serving him 
as he disliked their bad breath, and then 
telling the husband they did so on account 
of his bad breath caused by a decayed tooth. 

There is a Latin poem called ‘Comedia 
Lidiw,’ which is attributed to Matthieu de 
Vendome (who flourished at the end of the 
twelfth century) and which is very similar 
to the tale in the ‘Decameron,’ as it con- 
tains not only the above ruse of the wife, but 
also the other tests imposed on the wife 

her lover which are contained in the 
* Decameron,’ but which do not, however, 
concern us here. It will be found printed in 
Edelestand du Meril, —— ‘sies Inc lites du 
Moven Age,’ Paris, 1854, p. 350 ¢f sey.. from 
a MS. in the Royal Libeney of Vienna, 
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No. 312. Du Meril says (p. 350), * The first 
verse prey ents us from attributing it to any 

other wr:ter” (/.e., than Matthieu de Ven- | 
dome). If this were so, it would seem to | 
be the source of Bocecaccio’s | 
tale ; but the ascription of it to Matthieu de 
Vendome is, notwithstanding what Du Meril | 
says, any thing but certain, and until his | 
assertion can be proved it seems far more 
likely that the poem was derived from | 
Boccaccio than the ogre 

It may, perhaps, be worth mention that 
there is a curious converse y of ithe story 
in Nicholai Pergami, ‘ Dial.,’ 78 (p. 223 of the 
edition cited), where a young and virtuous 
wife does not tell her husband of his breath 
being offensive, as she did not know but that | 
all men were alike in this respect. 

The story in this last-mentioned form will | 
be also found, but in a more extended form, 
in the seventh of the *Novelle Inedite di 
Giovanni Sercambi,’ ‘De Puritate’ (* Colle- 
zione di Operette Inedite e Rara Pubblicata 
della Libreria Dante in Firenze”); and it also 
is to be found in * Hieronym. advers. Jovi- 
nium,’ i. 27, which is quoted by Prof. Ales- 
sandro d’Ancona in his notes, p. 70, to the 
above-mentioned edition of Se rcambi. 

A. CoLttrncwoop LEE. 


Waltham Abbey. 


NoTEs ON DICKENS AND 
THACKERAY iii. 22).—The absence, 
noted by Con. PripEAvX, of reference to the 
opera of ‘The Mountain Sy Iph’ by writers on 
Thackeray, is owing to the fact that there is 
no occasion for any. The opera was written, 
not by William Makepeace, but by T. > 
Thackeray. I have no knowledge of their 
relationship, or of the names represented by 
the initials. My information as to the point 
in question, namely , the connexion of W. M. 
Thackeray with ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ is 
derived from my father-in-law, the late John 

Barnett, who composed the music, and from 
the title-page of the re arrangement 
of the songs. . E. FRaNcrILion. 


In his interesting notes from 7he Carlton 
Chroniel scrap-book, Cot. PRIDEAUX quotes 
“See Thwackaway’s ‘Mountain Sylph,’” and 
goes on to say ‘that this opera has been 
ignored by writers on Thackeray. As I have 
pointed out in another place, it has been so 
ignored .7 .cause it was the work not of W. M., 
but of T. J. Thae " say. ‘The MountainSylph’ 
“wibretia by T. J. Thackeray and music by 
John nen Raggio produced at the E nglish 
Opera-House (Lyceum Theatre) in August, 
1834. The opera was highly praised in The 


Atheneum at the time of its production, 

though the critic consistently spelt the 

librettist’s name *“*Thackwray ”; it will also 

be found dealt with under Barnett in Grove's 

‘Dictionary.’ VALTER JERROLD. 
Ham) ton-on-Thames, 


Bripces, A WINncHESTER ComMMONER (10°°S 
iii. 7).—This Commoner, who was admitted in 
the autumn of 1837, was evidently distinct 


|from William Thomas Bridges, the Scholar 


mentioned by Mr. Warnewricut. Both boys 
appear on the school “Long Roll” dated 
11 November, 1837, but unfortunately by 
their surnames only. The practice of printing 
Christian names as well as surnames on the 
Roll was not introduced until 1854. H. C. 


Sir T. Cornwa tts (10" §. iii. 29).—I have 
a most remarkable document, ey in print 
and partly in MS., dated “the last day of 
July,” 1604, explaining in a most friendly 
manner how and why King James I. was 
horribly hard up. It appears to be a warrant 
to “Sir Charles Cornwallis Knight whom w 
herve appointed to be our collector in oui 
Countie of Novfolk” to raise forced (?) loans 
of 20/. each, to be repaid on 24 March, 1605. 
It is signed by Thomas Kerry, accepted 
rather like a bill by one Thos. Welch, and 
the receipt of the 20/. is signed Charles 
Cornwalys and dated 13 October, 1604. It 
is finely printed in court hand. 

Epwarp Heron-Atcen. 


TARLETON, THE SiGNn or “ THe Tavor,” anp 
St. Bexnet’s Cuurcn (10 §. iii. 7, 55).—As 
the distinguishing marks of Patch the fool 
were his fantastic costume and his bauble, so 
the wandering clown mounted his platform 
to the strumming of his tabor, from which 
he was inseparable. Hence the probabilities 
are all in favour of the sign of Dick Tarleton, 
actor and clown, having been “ The Tabor” 
and not “The Saba,” although “The Saba” 
is printed, I believe, in an early edition of 
Tarleton’s ‘ Jests,’ w here, however, its point- 
lessness compared with “The Tabor’ 


suggests that it is a misprint for the ] latter. 


In the passage in ‘Twelfth Night’ quoted by 
Qu me s the clown’s reply to Viola’s ques- 
tion, “ Dost thou live by the tabor?” imputes 
a second possible | interpretation of the 
question, namely, “Dost thou live by [the 
sign of] the tabor?” Viola’s real meaning 
having been “ Dost thou gain thy living in the 
calling of which, the tabor is the symbol !” 
St. Benet’s Church, Gracechurch Street, 
was one of the twenty-nine City churches 
pointed -" in 1854 for erasement. It was 
|completed by Wren in 1635. Daniell, in his 
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‘London Churches,’ says that the church 
stood at the corner of Fenchurch Street and 
Gracecharch Street. It was a living united 
with that of St. Leonard, Eastche ap. The 
cehureh was curiously planned, like many 
others of Wren’s churches, to fill every inch 
of an irregular “7 
Hotpen 


Marriace Service (10 iii. 7).—See the 
notes on matrimony, by the Rev. F. E. 
Warren, in the ‘Prayer-Book Commentary 
for Teachers and Students, containing His- 
torical Introduction, Notes on the Calendar 
and Services, together with Complete Con- 

wdances to the Prayer-Book and Psalter’ 
(Society for P ay Christian Knowledge). 

RQUHART 
Castle Pollard. ath. 


The Rev. J. H. Blunt, in his * Annotated 
Book of C ommon Prayer,’ says (p. 261), “Our 
English oftice” (for the solemnization of 
matrimony) “is substantially the same as 
the old Latin one”; and he gives, in parallel 
columns, the present service side by side 
with the Salisbury “Use,” which it closely 
follows, with a portion here and there from 
the York “Use”: an instance of the careful 
way in which the Prayer-Book was founded 
on ancient service books already in use in 
England. Ernest Savace, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas’, Douglas. 


The greater part of our service of matri 
mony is taken from the unreformed service 
books, Use of Sarum and of York. Part of 
the opening address and the announcement 
beginning, “Forasmuch as M. and N. have 
consented together in holy wedlock,” were 
sugested by words of Hermann’s Consulta- 
tions,’ mainly compiled by Melanchthon and 
Bucer, 1543. The Sarum Use was revised 
by St. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, about 
1085, probably from Anglo Saxon devotions. 

Faner-BRowNe. 

. The service is taken in substance from the old 
‘Ytfice in the Sarum Manual, omitting the formal 
Benediction of the Ring, and the special form of 
the Nuptial Mass immediately following the service. 
In the old service the opening exhortation, the 
juestions and answers, the words of betrothal, 
and the words, on putting on the ring were always 
in English. Some of the hortatory portions are 
borrowed, as us ual, from Hermann’s ‘onsultatio.” 
—bp. Barry's ‘Teacher s Prayer-Look. 

See also ‘The Old Service Books of the 
English Chureh,’ by C. Wordsworth and H. 
Littlehales (Methuen, 1904), chap. ii., where 
specimens of the English portions of "the old 
service are given. 

(Rev.) Frep. G. AcKERLEY. 

Libau, Russia, 


fand man. 


Comet c. 1580 iii. 8).—I am obliged 
to head this reply as Mr. Warp has headed 
his query. But the literal part of the desig- 
nation is quite unnecessary, as there was 
only one comet recorded in that year. It 
was first seen in China on 1 October, and 
also discovered by Mostlin at Tubingen on 
the 2nd. Tycho Brahe obtained a series of 
observations of the comet from 10 October 
oe 12 December, and its orbit was calculated 
by Halley, and after wards by others ; no de- 
viation from a parabola was noticed, and the 
perihelion passage occurred a | 28 November. 

» Ke 

Blackheath. 


In reply to Mr. C. S. Warp, I find that 
this comet was discovered in China. It 
was visible from 2 October to 12 December, 
1580. The orbit was computed by Schjellerup. 
Perihelion passage, 28 November, 1580. Large 
eccentricity. Very long period; perhaps 
over 9,000 years. But, of course, the orbit 
may not be elliptical. ELLARD GORE. 


**AN OLD WOMAN WENT TO MARKET” (10™ §, 
ii. 502; iii. 10).—This story has been dealt with 
previously in & and the probable 
origin from “A kid, a “kid!” in the Jewish 
service book pointed out in this and other 
}journals. It is upwards of fifty years since 
| first heard this story of ‘The Old Woman 
|and the Pig which wouldn't go o'er th’ Brig.’ 
Until reading Mr. Watson's contribution, I 
was not aware that it was a stile the pig 
wouldn’t go over; and, indeed, before a pig 
could pass over @ stile it would be necessary 
| for it to have an acrobatic training. 

In the Derbyshire version it was a * brig 
which the pig would not go over, and 
children were told that it was because of the 
“devil that was init”! Indeed, the tale as 
1I heard it when a child had a good deal of 
the uncanny about it, and I can remember 
that the folks of the villages in which I 
first heard the story were of the opinion 
that evil and good were matched against each 
other in it; though this was not said, but 
implied in their talk about it. 

The old woman had duly bought her pig, 
and had driven it home almost as far as the 
“brig” near her home, when the pig, piglike, 
refused to go any further, and began to head 
backw ards. A dog coming near, she appealed 
to it, “ Dog, dog, bite pig; pig wunner goo 
oer th’ brig, an’ Ah shonner get home to- 
night!” Nothing was heard about her old 
man’s suppe t, eithe in the first appeal or in 
jany of the following requests to pm stick, 
laxe, fire, water, ox, butcher, rope, rat, cat, 
It will be noticed that in the 
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Derbyshire story, told as I learnt it, an axe 
is appealed to, and lastly a man. The old 
woman had appealed to everything as far as 
the cat, which, like the rest, would not, nor was 
there mention of milk in a saucer as an 
inducement to the cat to kill the rat. Just 
then a man in white appeared, and to him 
the old woman appealed. The man spoke to 
the cat, which began to kill the rat, the rat 
to gnaw rope, rope to hang butcher, butcher 
to kill the ox, ox to drink the water, water 


to slack the fire, fire to burn the axe, axe to | 


chop the stick, stick to beat the dog, dog g to 
bite the pig, pig to run oer th’ brig, “an’ so 
th’ owd alee got home that night.” I 
remember the children used to make a ring, 
and as the *y rattled off ** the cat began to kill 
the rat, 
most interesting bit in the story, as told in 
Derbyshire to me and other children, was 
that the man was Christ Himself. 
Thos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Mayers’ Sone (10'S. i. 7; ii. 512).—Some 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, when this 
subject was engaging the attention of the 
readers of Vorthamptonshive Votes and 
(Jueries, I contributed to the second volume 
of that now defunct magazine the words and 
music of the Mayers’ song formerly in vogue 
in this village. Bearing this in mind, on 
reading the question propounded in 'N. & 
by Mr. Gerisu I wrote to that gentleman 
direct, asking if a copy of this melody would 
be of. any service to him. On receiving a 


reply in the aflirmative, | at once supplied | 


him with a harmonized setting. I did not 
reply to the question through ‘N. & Q.,’ as 
I deemed that its columns were not open to 
the printing of notation. Should Mr. WaArNE- 
WriGHT also desire a copy of this melody I 
will gladly send him one. 

I have many versions by me of the old May 
carol. These invariably give the fourth line 
quoted as 

For fear we die in sin 
or 
Or else we die in sin. 
I think therefore the word “ should” has got 
inserted by some scribe in error. Hone’s 
version, as follows, seems to be most gene- 
rally used :— 
Remember us poor Mayers all, 
And thus we do begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


THORS OF QvoTaTions W ANTED (10 §. 
. 8).—For “ As in a gravegarth,” &c., see 


&e., danced round merrily. The | 


*N.E.D.,’ s.v. “ Grave, 5. attril. and comb,” 
— 1880, Rossetti, ‘ Ballads and Sonn.,’ 273” 

(the passage inquired for is “ only example 

given). . P. Pury. 
Watford. 


“Sarum” (10" ii. 445, 496 ; iii. 37).—The 
second word in the second line of (). V.’s note, 
to which he refers me, is “delusion,” the 
delusion being “that Sar, with a stroke 
through the tail of the 7, stands for Saruwne.” 

| fear that I am still under this delusion ; 
for I am inclined to maintain that Sar, “ with 
a stroke through the tail of the 7,” must 
stand for Surum, and for nothing else. Sar’, 
I allow, may stand for Saresburia, or Sara, or 
any word that begins with those letters. 
Unfortunately [ was not in time to correct 
my reply at p. 496 of the last volume. The 
stroke which I had written through the tail 
of my + was turned into an apostrophe above 
it. S. G. HamILtoy. 


Potrce UntrorMs : Omnipuses (10'S. iii. 
29).—Mr. Punch’s Almanack for 1862 shows 
us the old police uniform—cutaway coat, 
white ducks, and “topper.” During 1863, 
according to the same authority, the white 
trousers seem to have disappeared ; while 
early in 1864 the force is pictured in a 
substantial coat of the modern pattern. The 
extinction of the “topper” by the helmet 
clearly took place in 1864. In that year 
Tenniel twice drew John Bull in the habit 
of a policeman. On 14 May we find him in 
a top hat, and on 29 October in the helmet 
which, with certain modifications, has 
endured to the present day. In his issue 
of 25 February, 1865, Mr. Puneli pokes fun, 
both verbal and pictorial, at “ Robert's” new 
headgear. LionEL MoncKkTon. 

69, Russell Square, W.C. 

The present form of omnibus a uni- 
versal between January, 1886, and December, 
lass. I left England at the former date, 
when tram- omnibuses, as [heard them e: -alled, 
were extremely rare,and found them univer sal 
on my return early in 1889. Doors were 
taken off omnibuses about 1880. The ticket 
system now in vogue came into use by the 
L.G.O.C. in January, 1891, but had been used 
by trams and the Star Omnibus Company 
some time previously. Within the last few 
years I have tried to invite materials for a 
bibliography of the omnibus in ‘N. & Q? 
(9 S. Index). Epwarp HErRon- ALLEN. 


As to the former query I refer Mr. Putiir 
Nortu to the pages of 7’he J/ustrated London 
Tew 


Astoomnibuses with doors, these were plying 
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in many parts of this city up toa dozen years 
ago. The method of opening and closing the 
doors was somewhat ingenious. There was 
no conductor, and passengers were supposed 
to place their fares in a box with a glass 
front placed at the remote end of the bus. 
Immediately under the driver's feet was a 
wooden arrangement of the nature of a lever, 
to which was attached a “y ap. This strap 
went along the top of the bus (inside) and 
Was faste ned to the top of the door. To open 
the door the driver took his foot from the 
“brake,” and the door tlew open ; to close the 
door he would again press the lever with his 
foot. Cnas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


I take the following from a diary of 1545: 


“When we landed [at Aberdeen 
had great difficulty in getting 


, poor dear papa 
a minibus, and grand- 


mama was so il, he thought, after we got into the 
minibus, he must have st pped it and got a doctor.’ 
* Mamma and my sister and brother came ton - 
us ina minibus at Granton Pier | Edinburgh |, but 
as they were a little late, we were already out of 
the boa to the omnibus; however, my mother 
came to the door, and my beloved me 
out to her, and f slo wed with the luggage. 
“It poured a deluge of rain, and my dearest 
apa hired a minibus, and took us to call on Mrs, 
fay and Miss Monro, also some shopping. 
Edinburgh, 7 March, 1846 :— 


“My sister and I went ina minibus with mama 
to Maior H pe's, at Seatield, where we had lunch.” 

According to the above, “ minibus ” would 
appear to have been the then name for a cab, 
and to be distinct from “ omnibus.’ 

In New York in 1870 omnibuses had doors 
to which was attached a strap, the other e e~ 
of which was fastened to the driver's foot, 
that he might be aware of the in: 
egress of any passenger, there being 

R. Barcuay- Al 


eress 
rno guard, 
LARDICE, 
Lostwithiel. 


Maze At SEVILLE (10 SOS iii, 54).— 

he vantage ground of an English sick- 
es me exquisite pleasure to look 
down on tl e lines of the little maze in the 
pavilion at the Aleazar in Seville. This I 
am enatir i to do by the kindness of your 
correspondent A. F. G., to whom I feel very 


Ss. i. 


grate ful The brotherhood of ‘N. «& ().’ is 
a good and excellent thing; but that needs 
no insistence from Sr. ry. 


Usep IN (10 ii. 389, 
455; iii, 34).—It was not sugar, in the 
English sense of the term, that the natives 
of India used, and use, for hardening their 
mortar, but jaggery. an exudation of the 
and in 
Probably the 


palm tree, from which sugar can be 
places is, 


many made. 


very 


, hard, it is possible that it might have that 


matter which makes it useful in hardening 
mortar is extracted when the sugar of com- 
merce is produced. The oy of St. Mary’s, 
Fort St. George, was built with mortat 
hardenedin this way. Thisison record (see‘The 
Church in Madras,’ p. 394). There can be 
no doubt that it was the custom at that time 
(1794) for the Company's engineers to use 
jaggery. At the present day it is regarded 
as an unscientific thal 3 but the natives 
continue the use of it. Frank PENNY. 


I doubt whether blood would be used in 
building for any but superstitious reasons 
The explanation of its supposed use in 
ancient buildings given by Dr. Brusurrecp 
is probably correct. Many years ago I was 
engaged in experiments, for the Public Works 
Department of the Madras Presidency, on 
the amelioration of the very unsatisfactory 
mortar made from the fat lime of Southern 
India: that is to say, with lime from shells 
chalk, or other pure forms of limestone. Suc! 
mortar has very little strength, and even 
that is only acquired by drying ; but if the 
lime, before the addition of sand, be mixed 
with two or three parts of pounded brick 
(surkh?) it makes a cement which not only 
gives a mortar of great strength, for 
masonry, for concrete work, or for plastering, 
but also becomes strongly hydraulic, its 
tenacity being greatly increased if it sets 
under or is otherwise kept wet. The 
light brick colour of this mortar would very 
possibly be attributed by persons ignorant o f 
its composition ard fond of the marvellous 
to an admixture with blood. This cheap and 
strong hydraulic mortar was used by the 
Romans, pounded brick being used when 
natural puzzolana was not obtainable. The 
Indian builders of old used it with great 
success. 

A question having been asked about the 
use of sugar for the improvement of mortar 
and plaster, I may mention that the /’ro 
edinas of the Madras Government, Public 
Works Department, for 1875, contains, wit! 
an account of the 
that of some investigations on the stren 
of fat-lime mortars made with the addition 
of some other substances ; among them the 
effect of sugar was considered. It was found 
to improve somewhat the strength of mortar 
and plaster made from fat lime, but the 
results were very poor compared to those of 
surkh? mortar, and the sugar mortar is quite 
devoid of hydraulic quality. 

With regard to a statement that blood 
is used in South Africa to keep earth-floors 
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effect, especially if it were the serum only of 
the blood which was used. In England the 


blood collected in the large slaughter-houses is | 


sent in casks to factories, where its serum is 


separated and dried, thus producing albumen | 


for sizing and other purposes. While it is 
to be hoped that this albumen does not take 
the place of egg-albumen for confectionery, 
yet it might make a good glazing material 
for an earth-floor. Blood-albumen sounds 
less pleasant, and it is possible that a floor 
glazed with it might afford as fine a culture- 
medium for the tetanus microbe as the 
downy earth-tloors of St. Kilda. In India 
the earth-floors almost always used in 
native houses, and well adapted to bare feet, 
are kept hard and clean by a_ periodical 
wash of cow-dung made fluid with water. 
When this has dried, the floor has become 


coated with a mixture of straw-fibre which | 
binds the surface and some biliary matters , 


which drive away fleas, thus keeping the 
floor in good and comfortable condition. 


The use of blood for the purpose would, one | 


might suppose, be rather favourable to insect 
life. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. 


Dr. Diary anp 
(10 ii. 486).—Dr. W. J. Burchell's library, 
botanical and general, was sold at Messrs. 
Foster's, 54, Pall Mall, 5 Dee., 1865. Pror. 
PoULTON call and ask Messrs. Foster 
if he may see the sale catalogue; or I would 
lend him my copy. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8. 


NeEtson IN Fiction (10 iii, 26).—In 
response to Mr. James Hoorer’s suggestion 
I offer the following list of novels and tales 
“dealing with Nelson and his times, directly 
or indirectly ”:— 

By Conduct and Courage. 
of Cape St. Vincent, Xe. 

In Press Gang Days. Edgar Pickering.—Battle 
of the Nile. 

At Aboukir and Acre. 
tne Nile. 

Afloat with Nelson. 


G. A. Henty.—Battle 


A. Henty.—Battle of 
. H. Eden.—Nile to Tra- 


The Admiral. Douglas Sladen.—1798-9. 

The Vice-Admiral of the Blue. Roland B. Moli- 
heux (pr ib. U.S.).—Naples and London (Hardy, Lady 
Hamilton, Xe.). 

The Extraordinary C ssions of Diana Please. 

Bernar 1 Capes.—Naples, 1798-9 (Lady Hamilton, 
& . 

When George II]. was King. Amyot Sagon.— 
Time of Nelson (Cornwall). 

A Friend of Nelson. Horace G. Hutchinson.— 
Sussex in 1S01-15 perio 


Spring D. Tila kmore.—Trafalgar. 
Tratfalg B. Pérez Galdos (trans. ).— Ditto. 
Kn xpects. Frederick Harrison.— Ditto. 


Nelson’s Yankee Boy. U.S ).— 
Trafalgar. 
With the Sea Kings. F. H. Winder.— Ditto. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. Walter Besant and 
James Rice.—Dorset, 1805 (short story). 
The Commander of the Hirondelle. W. H. Fit- 
chett.—Nelson and his times, 
Chris Cunningham. Gordon Stables.— Ditto. 
Hearts of Oak. (Gordon Stables.— Ditto. 
His Majesty's Sloop Diamond Rock. H. 38. 
Huntingdon (pub. U.S.).—Ditto. 
Diana's Crescent. Miss Manning (o-p.).—Ditto. 
| The following depict maritime life in the 
days of Nelson, (¢., from late eighteenth to 
early nineteenth century : : 
Ben Brace. Capt. F. Chamier. 
Frank Mildmay. Capt. Marryat. 
King’s Own. Ditto. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ditto. 
The Fire Ships. W. H. G. Kingston, 
Ben Burton. Ditto. 
The Log of a Privateersman, ‘* H. Collingwood” 
(W. J. C. Lancaster). 
Under the Meteor Flag. Ditto. 
The Death Ship. W. Clark Russell. 
Uncle Bart. G. Manville Fenn. 
As We Sweep through the Deep. Gordon Stables. 
| Unless Tam mistaken, the above lists will 
be found to include very nearly all the fiction 
(of any note or bulk) which deals with the 
great admiral. JONATHAN NIELD, 


Costello (pub. 


ALGONQUIN ELEMENT IN ENG tsa (10™ ii. 

422; iii. 34).—In reply to Dr. Krvever, 
there is no etymological connexion between 
woodchuck, the bird, and woodchuck or wood- 
shock, the quadruped. The former may have 
influenced the orthography of the latter, 
which is corrupted from a Cree word, 
variously written by different authorities, 
but most correctly wuchak (see Watkins, 
‘Cree Dictionary,’ 1865). Other Algonquin 
dialects have similar names for this animal. 
Roger Williams gives the Narragansett 
equivalent as hyut aun; compare also 
Abenaki agaskw, Shawnee ochatkah, Odjib- 
way ojeeq. This last is unaccountably 
omitted from the glossary to Longfellow’s 
‘ Hiawatha,’ although used in canto xvi. :— 

He was telling them the story 

Of Ojeez, the Summer- Maker, 

How he made a hole in heaven, 

How he climbed up into heaven, 

And let out the summer-weather, 

The perpetual, pleasant Summer. 

J. Prarr, Jun. 
“Broken HEART” (10 §, iii. 9).—This 

expression is not always “metaphorical ” ; it 
is sometimes literally true. A short pamphlet 
was published last year, by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Know ledge, on ‘The 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ.’ It 
is written by Dr. E. Symes Thompson, and I 
think all will agree that what he says on 
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matters connected with his profession comes 
with authority. He draws attention to a 
treatise, with the same title, written by Dr. 
Stroud, and published in 1846. I will not 
quote largely from the pene, which deals | 
with a subject too solemn for the pages of 
*‘N. & Q.’; but the following bears directly 
upon the query :— 

“The actual cause [of our Lord's death) was 
azony of mind, producing rupture of the heart. 
Mental shock, whether of sorrow or of joy, has 
frequently occasioned sudden death, and rupture 


of the heart has been observed not, as might have | 
been supposed, to occur when the tissues of the heart | 


are degenerated, but when nothing has previously 
eeccurred to impair their strength. It is only strong 
muscle that undergoes rupture from the energy of 
its own contraction. It is not the auricle that 
ruptures, nor the thin right ventricle, but the 
thick - walled left ventricle, which, contracting 
violently upon its contents, the blood being unable 
to escape with sufficient rapidity through the 
aorta, and the valves being perfect, the blood reacts 
upon the ventricular wall, which is torn at the 
point of least resistance and the blood escapes into 
the pericardium. But two instances of this have 
fallen under my own observation.”—Pp. 12, 13. 
And again: 

“It is probable that some of the deaths that have 
occurred as a consequence of severe shock, fright, 
or excessive joy may have been caused by cardiac 
rupture rather than mere syncope, asystote, or 
nerve shock. 

The pamphlet seems to have been first given 
as an address to the members of the Guild 
of St. Luke, by Dr. Symes Thompson when 
he was Provost of the — l. 

Eenest B. Savace, FIS.A. 

A broken heart is by no means a mere 
metaphorical locution that has no foundation 
in fact. ‘The affection is believed to have 


. | 
been first described by Harvey ; but since | 


his day several cases have been recorded, for 


| 
which see ‘N. & Q.,) 2" 5S. i. 432, 497 ; ‘also | 


Dr. Townsend's * ¢ ‘yclop. of Practical Medi- 
cine’ : and other authorities cited in Timbs’s 
‘Things not Generally Known,’ Second 
Series, 1861, p. 174. 
Hotpen 
H. CoLeMan refers to 3" S. x. 514.) 


ALLAN Ramsay (10" 8. ii. 386).—Mr. Gosse 
has very kindly written to me regarding the 
note at the above reference. He says that 
probably a line has fallen out in the para- 
graph which he devotes to Ramsay in 

* English Literature: an Illustrated Record.’ 
The sentence to which I drew attention was : 
**In 1725 he published his best work, the 
excellently sustained pastoral play of ‘ The 
Gentle Shepherd,’ the life of Ramsay.” I 
ventured an exposition of the phrase that is 
thus made to follow the title of the poem, 


| but Mr. Gosse’s suggestion makes speculation 
jon the subject absolutely unnecessary. The 
| sentence, he says, must represent two sen- 
| tences of his MS., the first ending with the 
word “Shepherd,” and the second running 
somewhat thus: [Little else occurred to 
mark] the life of Ramsay.” This at once 
dispels the ditticulty presented by the text as 
it stands, and invests the movement with the 
‘ease and lucidity that are familiar charac 
| teristics of Mr. Gosse’s graceful style. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


“HUMANUM EST ERRARE” (10 i. 389 
512; ii. 57, 293, 351).—There is a yet earlier 
|instance of this saying in the collection of 

Adagia’ by Gilbertus Cognatus (Gilbert 
Cousin of Nozeray, 1506-67), included in later 
editions of Erasmus’s great work. See p. 51 
of Gryn:eus’s 1629 ed., where, under the 
general section ‘Morum Contagio,’ may be 
seen, in the part from Cognatus, 

** Errare humanum est. 

“Seneca lib. 4. Declam. 3. Pater, inquit, hu- 
manum est errare. Vulgo hodie ita profertur 
Humanum est, peccare : sed perseuerare, diaboli- 
cuni, 

The words in the elder Seneca . * Per 
humanos, inquit, errores” (quoted by Mr. 
SONNENSCHEIN, 10" i. 512). 

On referring to Mr. King’s book (No. 667, 
*Errare humanum est”) I[ notice that, 
although he draws from the ‘ Adagia,’ he 
still gives Polignac as the source of “ Errare 
humanum est,’ and suggests that Cic.. * Phil., 
12, 2, 5, may be the source of the med. prov. 
** Humanum......diabolicum.” Surely its more 
immediate derivation | is from Augustine, 
‘Serm.,’ 164, 14 (see 9° S. xii. 62), “ Humanum 
fuit errare, in errore 
manere.” To escape this latter condemnation 
myself may I point out that, presumably 
owing to a slip of my pen, at 10S. ii. 293, 
under “Humanum est errare,” ‘* saltem 
hominis est’ was printed instead of 
“saltem hominis est”? Epwarp Bensty. 

The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 


Broacn” or “ Broocs ” (10 iii. 28).— 

| This ——e was fully discussed at 4™S. iii. 286, 
371, 446. Many examples of the two forms 
of spelling the same word will be found in 
Nares’s ‘Glossary ’ and Annandale’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary.’ Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

In the matter of Tennyson's spelling, I 
quote, perhaps, a more cogent case :— 

So Lawrence Aylmer, seated on a style 


In the long hedge,.... * The Brook.’ 
Tennyson’s ‘ Poems,’ Glasgow, David Bryce & 
Son, 1899. H. P. L 
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Put Evia” §. ii. 527 ; iii. 36).—The 
preface in question is an abridged text of 
*A Character of the late Elia,’ which 
appeared in 7'he London Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1823. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt includes this 
in his collection of * Essays and Criticisms by 
Thomas Griftiths Wainewright,’ remarking 
that it “has a strong smack of Lamb's 
peculiar style, but, on the other hand, it 
agrees much in manner with the concluding 
portion of Wainewright’s undoubted paper, 
‘Janus Weatherbound.’” Mr. Bertram Dobell 
discusses the matter in his ‘Side-Lights on 
Charles Lamb,’ and decides in favour of the 
view that the preface is by Lamb himself. 
Joun Warnewricur. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of 
Orford. Arranged and edited by Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee. Vols. IX.-NII. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

A Tuikp instalment of four volumes has been added 

to Mrs. Paget Toynbee's detinitive edition of Wal- 

pole’s letters, leaving but one further instalment, 
also of four volumes, to appear. Little more than 
six months has elapsed since vols. v.-viii. were 
given to the world (see 10° 8. i. 498), so by the 
middle of a year still new we may hope to be in 
possession of the completed work. The period 
covered is 1774-83. Sir Horace Mann remains the 
chief correspondent, though the Hon. Seymour 
Conway and the Rev. William Mason run him 
close, and the Countess of Upper Ossory springs 
into prominence. Among promiscuous letters is 
one to George Colman, complimenting him, with 
more zeal, we should suppose, than sincerity, upon 
his translation cf Horace's ‘ Art of Poetry.’ Some 
of the letters to Madame du Deffand appear for 
the first time. Walpole, of course, knows French 
well enough. His style, however, in his French 
correspondence is not specially vivacious. The new 
portraits which are supplied are of much interest. 

A frontispiece to vol. ix. shows Horace Walpole, 

from a plaque in Battersea enamel from the South 

Kensington Museum: that to vol. x. exhibits Wal- 

pole and Mrs. Damer, from a painting by Angelica 

Kauffmann, in the possession of Earl Waldegrave. 

Another volume has for frontispiece the cha- 

racteristic picture of Walpole from the National 

Portrait Gallery, reproducing a drawing by 

Dance. Other portraits are George 1V. when 

Prince of Wales, by Reynolds: Gainsborough’s 

Frances Seymour Conway, Countess of Lincoln; 

Reynolds’s First Baron Heathfield, Mr. William 

Windham, Admiral Keppel, and the Rev. 

William Mason; Dance’s First Baron Clive and 

Lord North; Gainsborough’s Mrs. Robinson; and 

Romney's Elizabeth Berkeley, Baroness Craven. 


There are in addition other designs, facsimiles, &c. | 


Up to the close of May, 1783, 2,418 letters are 
printed as against 2,247 in Cunningham. We have 
already spoken in commendation of the arrange- 
ment and the notes, and can enly pronounce this 


edition worthy of its author and the great repre- 
sentative press by which it is issued. 


Brownings Men and Women. Edited by Basil 

Worsfold. Vols. 1. and II. (De La More Press.) 
Tuoven uniform in shape and appearance with 
** The King’s Classics,” to which we have frequently 
drawn attention, these two volumes of Browning's 
poems belong to a different series, entitled ** The 
King’s Poets.’ Neither less dainty nor less valu 
able are they than the works with which they are 
associated, and they are likely to prove no less 
popular, being excellent in all typographical re- 
spects, well edited, and carefully annotated. Each 
volume has a capital portrait, that to the first con- 
sisting of a striking and beautiful, if rather senti- 
mentalized, design by Field Talfourd, and that to 
the second of Watts’s better-known and more virile 
likeness. In the first volume is also a clever and 
highly appreciative introduction, mainly critical, 
but to a certain extent biographical: to the latte: 
are affixed many excellent notes. Among Brown 
ing’s poems, ‘Men and Women’ are notable in 
many respects, and in none more, perhaps, than 
in that they constitute a species of response to 
the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ perhaps Mrs. 
Browning's most remarkable utterance. ‘These 
two pretty volumes are equally suited for the 
library and boudoir, and introduce very agreeably 
what promises to be a delightful collection. 


The Poetical Works of Eli-ahbeth Barrett Brow, 
(Frowde.) 

Or the one-volume editions of the poets which we 
owe to the taste and enterprise of Mr. Frowde this 
will be probably the most acceptable. During many 
years Mrs. Browning's poems were in their entirety 
all but inaccessible to the general reader ; and when 
we were first the happy possessors of an edition, the 
seventh, published in 1866, we found a difficulty in 
selecting for companionship precisely the poem we 
wanted. That perplexity is now over, since we can 
carry With us, with no sense of weight and discom- 
fort, the entire works. That Mrs. Browning is, 
since Sappho, the most inspired of poetesses may 
perhaps be maintained. Had her artistic sense 
been equal to her sympathies and perceptions there 
is no saying what position she might not have 
occupied. The present complete edition has a por- 
trait from a photograph after a drawing by Talfourd 

In our perusal we have come across a rather obvious, 
but embarrassing misprint on p. 213, stanza xciii 

l. 4, where the substitution of “he” for ‘he renders 
the verse unintelligible. The volume deserves, and 
will obtain, a warm welcome. 


Famous Sayings and their Authors. By Edward 
Latham. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Dictionary of Battles. By T. Bentield Harbottle. 
(Same publishers.) 
Two additions have been made to the useful 
and now rapidly enlarging series of reference dic- 
tionaries. The first, which is by that indefatig- 
able cleaner in the field Mr. Latham, whose name 
is familiar in our pages, is announced as a ‘ Col- 
lection of Historical Sayings in English, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, and Latin.” Its compila- 
tion has obviously been a matter of difticulty 
and labour, and the result is satisfactory. 
Very many of the sayings advanced are the 
reputed last words of their authors. Nothing, 
as the compiler knows, is much more fallacious 
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than are such utterances. Even when, which 
is not always the case, the phrase has been 
used by the man to whom it is imputed there is 
rarely any proof that it is his last utterance. 
** Deep dream of peace ” are said to be the last words 
of Leigh Hunt. That he used them, or their equi- 
valent, in his ‘Abou Ben Adhem’ we know; that 
they were the last words he ee we venture to 
doubt. To Thistlewood is attributed * I shall soon 
know the grand secret,” and to Rabel lais * Je vais 
juerir un grand peut-etre.” “*No, no!” are said 
to be the last words of Emily Bronte. They may 
well be so: but they scarcely constitute a famous 
saying. We have marked for notice scores of 
wo rds | in various languages, but there is no need for 
long comment. The work may be read with amuse- 
ment and advantage, and we found difficult the 
task ¢ f abandoning its perusal. The sayings are of 
very unequal value. Many of them are, however, 
urlous, and most repay perusal. Mr. Latham, in 
his interesting preface, concedes that the ascrip- 
tion to certain people of well-known phrases is 
often dubious. Mr. Latham, we understand, has, 
in deference to a generally expressed opinion, begun 
in index to the sayings, which, so soon as it is 
ready, will be added to the work. 

t is sad to hear that Mr. Harbottle, 
responsible for the ‘ Dictionary of Battles,’ 
while the work was going to press, leaving to Mr. 
Dall yiac the revision of proofs. It is a useful com- 
pilation and up to date. 

Messrs. Rourtepce & Soxs have reissued in a 
cheap and an attractive form, in shilling volumes, 
the series of poets first published by Messrs. Law- 


who is 


rence & Bullen under the title of “ The Muses’ 
Library.” At the appearance of successive volumes 
of what was, and is, the daintiest edition of 
the less accessible poets we drew attention 
to the merits of each. The collection includes 
Edmund Waller, 2 vols., edited by G. Thorn Drury : 


Colevidar, e lited by Ric hard Garnett, C.B eury 
Vaughan, edited by FE. Chambers, 2 vols. ; 
Marr //, edited by G. A. Aitken, 2 vols.: Donne, 
edited by E. K. Chambers, 2 > vols, Willian Browne, 
edit ed by Gordon Goodwin, 2 2 vols.; Dranmmond of 
Hawthernden, edited by Wm. C. Ward, 2 vols. ; 
Thomas edited by Arthur Vincent; Avcats, 
edited by G. Thorn Jrrury, 2 vols.; John Gay, 
edited by John Underaill, 2 vols. Each volume is 
in a pretty cloth cover, suggestive of the original 
binding rhe whole constitutes for 
poetry a most enviable collection. Well do we 
remember the time, a couple of generations ago, when 
the pretty little editions then issued by Sharpe, 
Cooke. and others under the title of “ British 
Poets” did, indeed, “ keep the word of promise to 
the ear,” but only to break it to our hopes, since 
the presence of the Yaldens, Orams, Glynns, 
(sranget and others was very far from com- 
pensating for the omission of most of the 
and virtually all the Restoration poets. A writer 
such as Carew. Suckling, or Marvell was then 
have now made amends for 


Carew. 


unattainable. We 
short 
read or possess are available. The c nditic ms of 
appearance furnish a guarantee that the text is 
in every case pure and uncastrated, and the series 
in its present shape is an incomparable boon. 


f Mr. W. Fraser 
He was a 


We regret to notice the death o 
» 2nd inst., of pneumonia. 


| ere ‘at authority on the Junius question and also on 


| the history of the Sheridans. 


| range of learnin; 


died | 


the lover of | 


Tudor | 


ming, and all the poets a man can seek to | 


He « ontributed notes 
to *N. & QQ.’ on ‘ Mr. Dilke on Junius,’ ‘ House of 
Commons Sessions,’ and other subjects, and was an 
accomplished man of letters with an unusually wide 
g, as his published works suggest. 


Mk. T. W. Suorr, of whose death we also hear 
With regret, was a contributor of ours. He wrote in 
the Ninth Series on ‘ Kingston C vronation Stone,’ 
and contributed several articles on ‘Oxford as a 
Place-name.’ A biography appears in Zimes 
of the 17th inst. 


Mr. A. L. Humrnreys, of 187, Piccadilly, will 
issue forthwith, in an edition limited to one hundred 
copies, a work entitled ‘Somersetshire Parishes: a 
Handbook of Historical Reference to all Places in 
the County.’ It will appear in eight parts, whereof 
the tirst, Abbas Combe to Binegar (including Bath, 
44 pp), is now ready. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
jication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to ap pear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, nw | page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.’ 

Manevntan (“ Religion of all sensible men 
Put by Disraeli into the mouth of Waldershare in 
‘Endymion,’ but related by Toland in his ‘ Clido- 
phorus’ (1720) of the first im Shaftesbury. See 
the communications by Mr. W. E. Cocksnorr and 
GeNeRAL Patrick MAXWELI 9" S. x. 271.—The 
lines you inquire about do not refer to Napoleon at 
St. Helena. They should run :— 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rockbound coast, 
and are from Mrs. Hemans’s * Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers.’ 

F. MePikr, Chicago 
Families ”).—Appeared 
number posted to you. 

p. 
Seaham” read Sheahan, 


(“* Millikin - Entwisle 
, 6G, and copy of the 


col. line 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


FROM the MONARCHY to the REPUBLIC in FRANCE, 1788-1792. 

SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The HUNGRY FORTIES, The GARRICK CLUB. 

COLLECTED ESSAYS and REVIEWS of THOMAS GRAVES LAW, LL.D. 

The SECRET WOMAN. A SONG of a SINGLE NOTE, SOME LOVES anda LIFE. AUBREY 
ELLISON. HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME. The MYSTERIOUS MISS CAS3. The 
FACE in the FLASHLIGHT, L’AMANT et le MEDECIN. 

RECENT AMERICAN SPORTING LITERATURE. 

OTIA. A SECRET AGENT in PORT ARTHUR. ‘The BIOLOGY of BRITISH POLITICS. ‘The 
UNEMPLOYED. REVOLUTIONARY TYPES. L’ALMANACH des SPORTS. SIR THOMAS 
MORE. ROMANCE of the FEUDAL CHATEAUX. The ADVENTURES of a POST-CAPTAIN, 
YOUNG GARDENER’S KALENDAR. GUIDE to ITALY and SICILY. The TECHNIQUE of 
INDEXING. The UPPER NORWOOD ATHEN.1:UM REPORT. 

W. FRASER RAE. The BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. WORDSWORTHIANA. POPE'S 
‘ESSAY on MAN. ‘The TRUSTWORTHINESS of the ‘ST. ALBAN’S CHRONICON 
ANGLL#, 1328-88." ‘PALIO and PONTE.’ Mr. H, F. COX. 

‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. ‘The CHOSEN PEOPLE. ‘MRS. DERING’S DIVORCE. 

‘KING HENRY V,’ 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

A NEW TRANSLATION of the GEORGICS. HENRY SIDGWICK’S MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

PHILOSOPHY and the SCIENCES. 

ESSAYS. FORESTRY. ENGLAND and the COLONIES, YEAR-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Downfall of Russia; The Moscow Expedition; Uganda's Katikiro in 
England; The Diary of a Church-goer; Chaucer; Dictionary of Battles; Christianity and 
History ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS; PALIO and PONTE; MOTHER 
GOOSE’S MELODIES; SILCHESTER; HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI; The HISTORY 
of WEXFORD. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Tabu and Totemism in Madagascar ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

¥INE ARTS:—Books on Farniture; The International Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers; 
!be ‘ Ariosto’ in the National Gallery ; Francesco Guardi; Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—A Unique Copy of the First Edition of Shakspeare’s Earliest Tragedy ; Gossip. 


The ATHENALUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


FULL CATALOGUES FREE. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. Cottecren Lisrary Epirioys, in 6 vols. 


Price net for the Six Volumes | Sold only in Sets 
NEW SIN-SHILLING NOVELS. 
TALES of the FIVE TOWNS. By ArNotp Bresnetrt, Author of ‘Anna of the Five Towns.’ 
FLEUR-DE-CAMP: a Daughter of France. By A. Gopric Campect. 
HEIRS ot REUBEN. Py Curis Heacy, Author of ‘ The Endless Heritage.’ Ke} 
A SPOILER of MEN. By Ricn arp Marsn, Author of ‘ The Beetle. - 


The YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By FvLorexce Warpes, Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh.’ 
The ERROR of HER WAYS. By Frank Barnett, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life.” ™ 


The MISSING ELIZABETH. By Apetinve SeRGeant, Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Sou al.” 


HUMOURS of CYCLING. By JEROME K. ‘JEROME, H. G. Weis, BAkryY PAIN, CLARENCE Rook, 


IVAN, and others. With Illustrations "a NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. net. 


The ISLAND of TRANQUIL DELIGHTS. By C. Warren Stropparp, Author of ‘Summer 


Cruising in the South Seas With Miustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net 


WORKS BY RICHARD A, PROCTOR.—CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Crown “vo, cloth 6/. each 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for every Night FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. 
in the Year. The UNIVERSE of SUNS. With 1! Illustrations. 

7 FERS « Aa ith 55 tions. 

of the GEE. WH SATURN and its SYSTEM. With 13 Plates. Demy Svo, 
MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. With 24 Illustrations. cloth, és. 

The WILD MARQUIS : the Life and Adventures of Maubreuil. By Ernest A. Vizeretty, 

h Zolain England Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top s 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS, as Revealed in his Writings. By Percy Firzceratn, 


Sie 


The ESSAYS of ELIA (Both Series). By Canes Lame. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2«. net; 


Shar 


BRITISH VIOLIN- MAKERS, Classical and Modern. By the Rev. W. Merepitn Morris, B.A. 


strations and lacsimiles. Demy Svo, cloth, glit top, 
CONFESSIONS of a JOURNALIST. By Guat HEALY, Author of ‘The Fadless Heritage. 
SECOND EDITION. Crowa Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6. 
The DECAMERON of BOCCACCIO. [Pott Svo, clcth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. ret. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIX PENNY BOOKS. 


The MASSARENES. By Ovipa. The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By James Pavy. 

The LADY of LYNN. By Sie Watrsk Besayr. With A QUEEN of CURDS and CREAM. By Dorornuga 
12 Illustrations by G. HamMonp. GERARD 

The ALABASTER BOX. By Sir Watrer Besant. as LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By Witttam Wrsrate. 


THE ST. MARTIN’ LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUM&S. 
Pott Svo, cloth gilt top, 2. pet each; ‘eather, gilt edies, 3s. net each. 


ACROSS the PLAINS. By Ronert Lovis Sravensoy. NATURE NEAR LONDON, By Rictarp Jrrrerizs. 
(Shortly. 


Feap. cloth, ls. net each ‘eather, (d. net each. 
TWO LITILB WOODEN SHOES. By Ovina. | The FROZEN DEEP. By Wikis Cotttys, 
The WANDERING HEIR. By Caartes Reape, 


NEW POPULAR SIX PENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By Sir Wacrer Besant. LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. By James Payy. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane. W.C. 


Padlishel Weekly by JOHN © FRANCIS, Bream’s Bailiings. Chaneery Lane, BC.; ani P: nted by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atneaean Press. Kream’s Batidiags Cosacery Lane, B.C.—Sat urday, 23, 1905 
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